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N°? CATHOLIC questions the pos- 
sibility of miracles, nor does he 
doubt that they actually do take place. 
Christ’s mission and His Divine Na- 
ture were proved by the many great 
miracles He performed here on earth. 
The early Church overcame initial 
dificulties and persecutions because 
the Holy Ghost gave her special help 
that expressed itself visibly in the 
gifts the Apostles enjoyed and in the 
large number of the elect among the 
first generations of Christians. Once 
the Church was consolidated, these 
special gifts of the Holy Ghost, as we 
can well understand, grew less. But 
they have not ceased. 

The help of the Holy Ghost and 
the presence of Christ in His Church 


are two things that will last until the 
end of time. The former shows it- 
self by means of supernatural signs, 
too, with miracles. By way of ex- 
ample, it is sufficient to call attention 
to the miracles that are examined 
during the process of the beatifica- 
tion of the servants of God or the 
canonization of the Blessed. Such 
miracles are rigorously verified both 
scientifically and theologically. And 
we might add here that the rigor with 
which the miraculous cures at Lourdes 
are examined is common knowledge. 

Let no one call us enemies of the 
supernatural, therefore, if we gird 
ourselves now for the task of warning 
the faithful against unchecked state- 
ments concerning supernatural hap- 


*Via S. Pellegrino, Vatican City, Feb. 4, 1951. 
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penings that are supposed to have 
taken place, statements which are 
fairly widespread at the present time, 
statements which create the danger 
of seeing the true miracle discredited. 


Fatse CHRISTS 


Our Lord Himself has put us on 
guard against “false Christs and false 
prophets” who “will show great signs 
and wonders, so as to lead astray, if 
possible, even the elect” (Matt. 24, 
24). Such events have happened from 
the earliest days of the Church (Acts 
8, 9). For this reason the Church has 
the right and the duty to judge the 
truth and the nature of the facts or 
revelations said to have come about 
by a special intervention of God. And 
it is the duty of all good sons of the 
Church to submit to this judgment. 

As a mother, the Church has to bear 
the burden of a mother’s onerous and 
doleful duties, and, like all mothers, 
she sometimes has the duty not only 
of taking action, but also of suffering, 
keeping silent and waiting. Fifty years 
ago who would have thought that the 
Church would now be in the position 
of having to put her sons, even some 
of those who are priests, on their 
guard against so-called miracles, 
against all those happenings ac- 
claimed as preternatural which are 
arousing the interest of the masses 
here and there in almost every conti- 
nent and country? 

Fifty years ago, when the “scienti- 
fic’ and positivist attitude was rife, 
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people would have laughed at anyone 
who paid attention to and believed in 
what were called superstitions of the 
dark ages. Fifty years ago people 
wished the Church ill because she 
alone persisted in upholding their 
existence, their spiritual worth, nega. 
tive or positive, and their beauty or 
ugliness. One of the commonest and 
most solemn of subjects as far as 
the apologetics of the day was con- 
cerned was miracles. Now the Church 
has to warn her sons, through the 
mouths of her Bishops, by repeating 
the words of the Divine Master (Matt. 
24, 24) not to allow themselves to be 
drawn astray easily by similar hap- 
penings and not to believe in them 
save with eyes wide open and after 
the authorities have made all the 
necessary inquiries and given their 
reports. 

For some years past we have been 
witnesses of an increase of popular 
hankering for the wonderful, even 
when it concerns religion. The faith- 
ful repair in vast crowds to places 
where visions and wonders are sup- 
posed to have taken place and, at 
the same time, abandon the Church, 
the Sacraments and __ instruction. 
People who are ignorant of the first 
words of the Creed set themselves up 
as ardent apostles of religiosity. Some 
of them do not hesitate to speak of 
the Pope, the Bishops and the clergy 
in terms of severe reprobation and 
then grow indignant when the latter 
do not take part, together with the 
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mob, in all the enthusiasms and out- 
bursts of certain popular movements. 

Although this is a displeasing situa- 
tion, it is not one that causes surprise. 
Man’s feelings are natural, even those 
towards religion. Just as man is a 
rational animal, so he is a political 
and a religious animal. By bringing 
disorder and confusion into the na- 
ture of man and all his feelings, ori- 
ginal sin has attacked, so to speak, 
religious feelings also. This is the 
explanation of the deviations and the 
errors of so many natural religions, 
no more and no less than the ex- 
planation of so many other distortions 
in the history of man. But it is a fact 
that errors of this kind are much 
more troublesome where religion is 
concerned. 

Coming to redeem man from his 
darkness and shortcomings, Revela- 
tion and Grace have restored him to 
his right nature, especially where re- 
ligion is concerned. Having healed 
man’s wounded and stricken nature, 
Grace gives it a superabundance of 
strength to be used in the service and 
love of God. The Church, the custo- 
dian and interpreter of the true reli- 
gion, was born of the Word and of the 
blood of Our Lord. It is not sufficient 
for a man to think himself religious, 
however he achieves it. The important 
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thing is to be truly religious. As in the 
case of other feelings, there can be, 
and in point of fact there are, also 
deviations from true religious feeling. 
Religious sentiment must be guided 
by reason, nourished by Grace, and as 
is our whole life, controlled by the 
Church, and even more strictly. There 
are such things as religious instruc- 
tion, religious education and religious 
training. Those who have fought the 
authority of the Church and religious 
sentiment in so light-headed a way 
find themselves today faced with im- 
posing outbursts of an_ instinctive 
religious feeling entirely lacking in 
the light of reason and the conscious- 
ness of grace, one that has no check 
or control. 


Acts OF DISOBEDIENCE 


Such action results in deplorable 
acts of disobedience to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities when they inter- 
vene to apply the necessary brake. 
This is what happened in Italy after 
the so-called visions of Voltago, in 
France over the Espis and Bouxieres 
incidents, which were allied to those 
in Hampsur-Sambre (Belgium), in 
Germany at Heroldsbach, and in the 
United States of America over the 
manifestations at Necedah, Wisc. I 
could go on quoting other examples in 
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a number of other countries, both 
near and far. 

The period through which we are 
passing stands between one of two 
excesses; open, inhuman irreligion or 
unbounded, blind religiosity. Perse- 
cuted by the supporters of the first 
and compromised by those who up- 
hold the second, the Church does 
nothing more than repeat her mater- 
nal warning. But her words remain 
unheard amidst denial on the one 
hand and exaltation on the other. 
There is no doubt that the Church 
does not wish to cast the wonders 
which God works into the shadow. 
She merely wants to keep the faithful 
watchful concerning what comes from 
God and what does not come from 
God, and which can come from His 
and our adversary. The Church is 
the enemy of the false miracle. 


DrvineE REVELATION 


A good Catholic knows from his 
catechism that the true religion rests 
in the true Faith, in Revelation, which 
ended with the death of the last 
Apostle and has been entrusted to the 
Church, its interpreter and custodian. 
Nothing else necessary to our salva- 
tion can be revealed to us. There is 
nothing more for which we must look. 
We have everything, if we wish to 
make use of it. Even the most ac- 
credited visions can furnish us with 
new motives for fervor but not with 
new elements of life or doctrine. True 
religion abides essentially, apart from 
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in the conscience, in the love of God 
and the consequent love of our neigh. 
bor. And, more than in acts of wor. 
ship and rite, the love of God consists 
in doing the will of God, obeying His 
commandments. This is true religion. 

A good Catholic knows that in the 
saints themselves the nature of sanc- 
tity is not composed of the preterna- 
tural gifts of visions, prophecies and 
wonders, but in the heroic exercise of 
virtue. That God should in some way 
authenticate holiness by miracles is 
one thing, but that holiness consists 
in performing miracles is another. 
We must not confound holiness with 
what can be and is, as a rule, an un- 
mistakable sign of holiness, but not 
always sufficiently clear so as not to 
need the necessary supervision of re- 
ligious authorities. 

On this point the teaching of the 
Church has never been equivocal. The 
man who turns back to events of du- 
bious interpretation rather than ac- 
cept the word of God loves the world 
more than God. Even when the 
Church authoritatively canonizes a 
saint, she does not by this act guar- 
antee the preternatural character of 
all the extraordinary facts connected 
with his life. Still less does she ap- 
prove all his personal opinions. By 
the same token she gives even less 
guarantee to all that is written, often 
with unpardonable levity, by biog- 
raphers with more imagination than 
judgment. 

We repeat that in order to be re- 
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ligious it is necessary to be so in 
a proper fashion and as a matter of 
duty. In order to be good Catholics 
and devout people we must act with 
all the attention with which we act 
when applying ourselves to the most 
serious things in life. Incredulity is 
just as harmful to the sincere believer 
as credulity. True, it is not everyone 
who can form his own opinion on 
every point. But what are the Bishops 
and the Pope for? 

It is a strange thing: no novice 
would dare to build a house by him- 
self, tailor his own clothes, make him- 
self a pair of shoes or cure himself 
of a sickness. Yet when it is a ques- 
tion of religious life, people reject 
all authority, refuse to place any 
trust in it, even distrust and disobey 
it with impunity. 

During the past two hundred years, 
especially the last half-century, the 
Catholic priesthood has been so much 
the object of accusations, insults and 
defamation, both by politicians and 
writers, that one can well understand 
how it is that the faithful have the 
greatest difficulty in approaching a 
priest and becoming friendly with 
him. But during the undeniable re- 
turn to God we are now witnessing, 
the faithful must overcome their bias 
and return once more to sharing 
their feelings, their thoughts and their 
faith with the priest. 

For the last ten years, while the 
religious authorities have remained 
hesitant, the people have acted hastily 
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and busied themselves with wonders 
which, to say the least, have not been 
verified. Speaking honestly, we must 
admit that such events may be ex- 
pressions of natural religious enthus- 
iasm. But they are not Christian 
events, and they give a frightful pre- 
text to those who are out to discover 
at all costs the infiltrations and sur- 
vivals of paganism and superstition in 
Christianity, especially Catholicism. 
Just as wrongdoing may insinuate 
itself in our daily lives, so may error 
insinuate itself into one or the other 
individual Catholic, a thing which 
causes no wonder to those who under- 
stand what man is. But just as sin 
must be recognized as sin if we would 
free ourselves from it, so too, in the 
case of error, we must recognize it as 
such. Just as the Church has the 
power to forgive sins, so has it also 
been commanded by God to redeem 
us from error. 


THE Worp or Gop 


Let Catholics hear the word of God 
which the Church, and the Church 
alone, preserves and repeats whole 
and incorrupt. Let them not run like 
sheep without a shepherd after other 
voices seeking to drown the voice 
of God, voices which oppose the 
voice of the Church. We have Holy 
Scripture, we have Tradition, we have 
the Chief Shepherd and a hundred 
other shepherds next door to our 
homes. Why should we offer the spec- 
tacle of fatuousness or unhealthy 














exaltation before those who oppose 
and despise us? “Christians, be more 
prudent,” wrote Dante in his day. 
“Do not be like feathers that bend 
to any wind.” The great poet urged 
the very same reasons that we give 
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today: “You have the Old and the 
New Testament, and the Shepherd of 
the Church to guide you.” Dante's 
conclusion, too, is the same as ours: 
“This is sufficient for your salvation” 
(Canto V, vv. 73-77). 





The Isolationist 


Another form of preservation is called isolationism. In this method the 
key letter is “I.” It is the theory that everyone is out of step but me, and 
the only way to keep out of the mess is to wend a solitary way. This makes 
one stand like a statue while the world moves and gives rise to the expression 
“status quo,” meaning: “That that is, is.” When the the world is threatened 
with bombing, one can achieve a cheap embalming by closing around 
himself the walnut shell of a few iron principles, and just saying no to all 
suggestions.—John C. Hicks in Tue Sun Heratp, Kansas City, Mo. 


Justice, Our Cause 


Justice is quite properly termed the “social virtue.” It constantly di- 
rects every creature to give to every other creature whatever is his due. 
It constantly directs every creature to give to society, and to any division 
of society, whatever is its due. Likewise, it constantly directs the community, 
the Nation, and society to give to every one of God’s creatures whatever 
is his due. Justice therefore preserves inviolable the God-given freedom 
of every individual man. And justice cements individual men into society, 
which in turn protects the individual man from any injustice which would 
rob him of his freedom and thereby destroy his peace. Justice is verily 
our cause.—Most Rev. Joseph F. Flannelly at the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1950. 
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Boxing—Sport or Slaughter? 


RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


Reprinted from the Victorian* 


WAS on my way to a Madison 

Square boxing show when a 
stumbling, mumbling figure rushed 
against me. There was the usual line. 
He wanted a dime, he said, his plug 
and distorted features pleading. 

After he left, a companion told me 
who he was: a former lightweight 
champion of the world. “They always 
haunt this spot, you know, on the 
fringe of Valhalla. It brings back 
happier memories for them.” 

We stopped to look in a tavern the 
ring derelict had entered. He stood 
at the bar trying to lift a trembling 
glass to his mouth with both hands. 

“He would have been normal and 
healthy if he had quit when he should 
have,” my friend said. “But I guess 
he let promoters use him to build up 
the reputation of the up and coming 
boys, who in turn used him for a 
punching bag. Maybe he needed the 
money but after just so much beat- 
ing, each punch scarring more and 
more brain tissue, he’s now ‘punch- 
drunk,’ half blind and incoherent. He 
is a typical Zombie of the boxing 
game.” 

I watched the fight card that night, 
dominated by Negroes and imported 
Cubans, a trend quite noticeable of 


late. The first bout was savagely 
fought between two “throwers” who 
had little knowledge of the defensive 
science of the game. They slashed 
and mauled each other to bloody 
pulps. The fans cheered madly. 

In the very next bout, obviously a 
mis-match, a 220-pounder hammered 
his 180-pound opponent to twitching 
inertia on the canvas just before the 
bell. Revived for the next round, but 
still groggy, he yielded the bout over 
a protesting manager’s disgust. The 
fans booed the kid, who had enough 
sense to know he was licked. 

“Whatsa matta wid da bum,” one 
box-seat gladiator hollered, “he’s 
walkin’ yet he’s quittin.’ I paid a 
buck-fifty to see da fight.” 

Was boxing in all its modern as- 
pects really a sport? I had begun to 
wonder. This most brutal of all sports 
has produced more deaths per partici- 
pant than any other sport. During 
the last two years the rate has been 
almost one per month. 

Of course, professional sport of any 
kind is a tough field and has to be, 
for competition is keen and only vic- 
tory profitable. But boxing, the great- 
est killer in American sports, is one 
game that has passed out of the sports 


* Lackawanna 18, N. Y. Mareh, 1961. 
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arena into the bookies’ back room. 
Much of the game has degenerated 
into a racket. 

Those close enough to liniment row 
know that a great deal of the blame 
can be laid at the door of greedy and 
ruthless promoters. Big-time gam- 
blers and underworld figures own 
stables of fighters, just as racing 
moguls own horses. And to earn a 
living many of the lump-scarred 
second raters have their brains 
skewered every so often to help bloat 
the record of an _ up-and-coming 
youngster. 

A few years back Ring Magazine 
conducted a survey and sadly re- 
ported that 200 professional fighters 
had been beaten in 90 per cent of 
their fights! The career of Santiago 
Rivera is a classic—he fought 57 
fithts in ten years and lost them all! 
Why was he allowed to continue? 
These men become the game’s dere- 
licts. There is no provision for their 
care after they have finished their 
career. Early death and insanity is 
often their reward. 


Bxiooptuirsty FANns 


The fans, too, are to blame. When 
Rocky Graziano had Charlie Fusari 
helpless on the ropes in the last round 
of their more or less recent fight, 
scrambling his brains with a flurry 
of rights and lefts, the fans booed 
for five minutes when the referee 
stopped the bout. The same thing 
happened when the referee stopped 
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the Tuzo Portuguez-Paddy Young 
fight because of a three-inch cut over 
Young’s eye. To continue would have 
meant blindness—but the irate fans 
threw pop bottles at such queasy 
humanitarianism. 

They even booed Jack Dempsey for 
stopping a fight in New Haven re. 
cently. One of the fighters took a 
hard right to the stomach and Jack 
saw blood trickle from the injured 
fighter’s mouth. What he knew and 
the crowd didn’t, is that the fighter 
must have suffered a hemorrhage in- 
ternally. 

Too often the fight fan carries a 
bull-fight hysteria and insatiability to 
the ringside which can only be satis- 
fied by blood and unconsciousness. 
Of course they are a little ashamed 
when the floundering hulk on the 
canvas happens to die. 

Carmine Vingo, a 20-year-old 
heavyweight, was knocked out last 
year by Rocky Marciano and after 
six weeks’ treatment of a near fatal 
brain injury will never box again. 
He has a semi-paralyzed left leg. 

Sugar Ray Robinson bludgeoned 
Jimmy Doyle to death a few years 
back in a fight which should. never 
have been staged. Only a few months 
previous Doyle had been near death 
from a knockout. Chicago refused 
to handle the fight for that reason, 
but Cleveland saw nothing wrong 
with such a lucrative assignment. 

Ask any doctor who has given the 
subject serious study and he will 
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agree that boxing is the most dam- 
aging sport in the books and should 
be abolished, at least in our schools. 
Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, former Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of 
Physical Education, said boxing 
should be removed from the YMCA 
program because of “clear-cut evi- 
dence that boxing causes irreparable 
damage to the brain.” 

Black eyes heal, broken noses can 
be set, but injuries to the brain do 
not heal. They are permanent. It 
has been estimated that of the 2,500 
professional fighters, almost half are 
punch-drunk to some degree. 


PREVENTING Rinc INJURIES 


What’s to be done? In the opinion 
of a Buffalo neuro-surgeon: 


There is no sure way to prevent ring 
injuries in the ring. As long as you 
have boxing, the possibility of death 
will always be present. Brain injuries 
are an occupational hazard with boxers 
and people should not be surprised 
when an occasional boxer dies of such 
injuries as long as the sport exists. 


A thorough neurological examination 
before a fight, testing the boxers’ re- 
flexes, and so forth, even the use of 
an electro-encephalogram, which can 
read the impulses of the brain and help 
in the diagnosis of brain disturbances, 
might detect some injuries, but not 
many of the fights which have proved 
fatal would have been called off because 
of such tests. 


In most cases where a fighter dies 
as a result of a head injury, death is 
caused by the bursting of a blood 


vessel in the brain or by formation 
of a large blood clot in the brain. 

“In either case,” the doctor says, 
“the blood supply to a part of the 
brain is cut off, and that means a 
softening of a part of the brain stem 
—and death. The same thing often 
happens in automobile accidents, or 
any other type of accident in which 
the brain is jarred.” 

In cases of chronic conditions in 
which a boxer becomes punch-drunk, 
the cause is similar, but instead of 
large vessels breaking, the hemor- 
rhage is in smaller blood vessels. 
Scar tissue is formed and grows, re- 
placing brain matter. The result is 
the familiar stupidity which charac- 
terizes the punchy fighter. 

In some cases a ring fatality is the 
result of a previous injury. Blood 
might collect under the skull after 
an injury and the wound heals with- 
out any apparent ill effects. A sub- 
sequent jarring, even though com- 
paratively minor, could re-open it and 
cause death. For example—Enrico 
Bertola, Italian heavyweight champ, 
who had only three months remain- 
ing on his visa before he was to 
return to his native Italy, was killed 
in a Buffalo ring last year by light- 
punching Lee Oma. And when Ernie 
Schaaf slumped to the floor from a 
cream puff right in his bout with 
Primo Carnera in 1932, the fans 
thought it was faked. Schaaf died 
the next morning. But it wasn’t 
Carnera who killed Schaaf. It was 
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Max Baer who laid the wreath when 
he lacerated Ernie terribly a few 
months earlier. 

They say it takes ten knockouts 
(each a concussion in medical terms) 
to make a man punchy. Sam Shum- 
way, Boston heavy, was knocked 


out 42 times and was still allowed to 
fight. 


REVISION OF Laws 


Now and then a revision of the 
boxing laws and code of ethics is 
advised by crusading newspapers, dis- 
gusted sportswriters and a few clergy- 
men, but proper action is always 
lagging. 

First of all the records of fighters 
should be checked more closely. It 
wasn’t so long ago that one boxer 
weighing in for a bout was found to 
have one eye which did not respond 
to light. How could it? It was made 
of glass! 

Legislative inquiry is also neces- 
sary since too many of the stars are 
controlled by the shady element which 
“fixes” bouts for betting harvests. 

It might be wise, too, to shorten 
fights and institute two-minute rests 
between rounds. 

Pennsylvania took a step in the 
right direction last fall by inaugurat- 
ing a compulsory insurance plan. Un- 
der the law, every fighter on a card 
pays 35 cents to a deputy commis- 
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sioner before he enters the ring that 
night. For that sum he receives a 
policy from a private insurance com- 
pany that assures him of hospitaliza- 
tion, a certain amount toward medi- 
cal and surgical expenses in case of 
injury and to his family in case of 
death. In this way the insurance doc- 
tors would be quite certain to investi- 
gate and examine thoroughly all 
fighters before allowing them to 
fight. 


WARNING TO YOUNGSTERS 


Do any of the champions of the 
ring raise their kids to be fighters? 
Almost never. That is why there are 
so few white boys competing. In fact, 
one old-timer used a well-known radio 
program to warn all youngsters to 
stay out of the ring if they valued 
their health and sanity, stressing his 
own mental and physical deformities. 

“Do I wish I was back in the ring? 
I wish I never started fighting for a 
living,” said Jimmy Slattery, former 
light-heavyweight champion and one 
of boxing’s all-time greats, when he 
returned to Buffalo recently after 
spending five years in Arizona for 
his health. “Joe Louis might wish he 
didn’t go after that last big pile,” 
Slats said. “He’s not young any more 
and he’s liable to get knocked cock- 
eyed. The money isn’t worth it; it 
never was.” 








The Secrecy of the Confessional 


and American Courts 


Epwarp A. Hocan, Jr. 
Dean, University of San Francisco Law School 


Address to the Newman Club of the University of California, 
March 12, 1950. 


Reprinted from the SAN FRANcIscO QUARTERLY* 


RLY thirty years ago an Am- 
erican court faced this problem. 
A woman parishioner charged her 
pastor with defamation. (Defamation 
in American law consists of a false 
statement which damages another’s 
good reputation. It is proved by es- 
tablishing that the publication of the 
false statement tends to lower the 
business or social standing of the 
complainant.) The publication of the 
alleged defamatory matter was sup- 
posed to have taken place in the con- 
fessional. 

The woman who complained al- 
leged that her pastor, in the course 
of a confession, uttered defamatory 
remarks about the complainant to a 
neighbor. The question for the law 
court was whether or not the state- 
ment of this neighbor might be ac- 
cepted in testimony. 

There has been a tradition in the 
law that communications between 
certain persons are privileged from 
disclosure in court. The question here 
is, was the communication between 


* University of San F; 
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this priest and a penitent the type of 
confidential communication protected 
by the law. It was necessary for the 
court, which happened to be in New 
Jersey, to review the existing law on 
this subject. The court reached the 
conclusion that there was no such 
privilege as that of priest and peni- 
tent known to the common law and 
therefore this testimony of the woman 
confessant was admissible. 

No doubt this court made an honest 
search of the law. Certainly the con- 
clusion which the court reached was 
honestly arrived at. However, in our 
American way of life, we frequently 
reach conclusions based upon incom- 
plete investigation. 

What I would like to suggest today 
is that the problem solved rather 
simply by the New Jersey court is 
nowhere near as simple as it appeared. 
It will require scholarship of a much 
more exhaustive kind to produce what 
is probably the true state of the law 
on this subject, and to enable us to 
say with assurance whether or not a 
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priest is subject to this type of civil 
liability. 

Many of our States have attempted 
to change the common law by statute. 
By common law I mean that part of 
the rules for the solution of legal 
problems developed through the cen- 
turies by the courts of England by 
the use of reason and common sense. 
One of the traditions of the Anglo- 
American legal system is that judges 
are free to decide cases by the use of 
reason and common sense instead of 
relying upon authoritative statements 
of a legislature. Thus when I refer 
to the statement of the court of New 
Jersey, I am referring only to the tra- 
dition of law founded upon common 
sense which did not, at the time this 
court decided the case, establish a 
privilege in favor of the priest and 
penitent relationship. However, in the 
United States we have by statute set 
up a rule of conduct in twenty-nine 
States to guide the courts in the solu- 
tion of this problem. This is said to 
be the statutory solution of the prob- 
lem as distinguished from the com- 
mon law solution. 


CONFESSOR AND CONFESSANT 


A typical statute on this subject 
may be found in the California Code 
of Civil Procedure. Here is what we 
find, under the heading of “Confessor 
and Confessant.” “A clergyman, 
priest, or religious practitioner of an 
established church cannot, without 
the consent of the person making the 





confession, be examined as to any 
confession made to him in his pro- 
fessional character in the course of 
discipline enjoined by the church to 
which he belongs.” 

An attempt is made by this code 
provision to make the relation of con- 
fessor and confessant similar to that 
of attorney and client. It is a rule 
of common law that a communication 
addressed to an attorney by a client 
is privileged. The attorney is not 
free in the court of law or elsewhere 
to reveal the contents of that com- 
munication, with two exceptions. One 
exception is that if the client consents 
to publication of the privileged com- 
munication, the attorney may with 
perfect freedom reveal what he has 
learned from the client. The second 
is that if the client makes a false 
statement against the attorney, the 
attorney will be said to be privileged 
to reveal as much of the communica- 
tion as is necessary to protect his 
own interests. The unfortunate part 
of this statutory provision is that, re- 
lated to the confessional, it does not 
conform to the rules of the Catholic 
Church. 

I suppose that there is no other 
church which makes a common prac- 
tice of private confession. I know of 
no other church which enjoins it as 
part of a regular church practice. 
Therefore, it seems to me that this 
legal privilege ought in some way to 
coincide with the requirements of the 
Catholic Church. As I understand 
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church law, it would not be possible 
even in the case of a false charge by 
the confessant for the confessor to 
reveal what he has learned in the 
course of this confidential communi- 
cation. 

Thus if we take the case of the 
pastor being proceeded against by one 
of his parishioners on the facts that 
we have outlined above, he is in a 
position where he cannot under any 
circumstances reveal what was said 
to him or what he said to a confessant 
in the course of their churchly com- 
munication. Thus the privilege for 
confession ought to be placed on a 
different basis than that of attorney 
and client because the priest is not 
given the protection in law which he 
needs in order to observe this particu- 
lar requirement of the church law. 
Thus it is proper to say that while 
this statutory change from the com- 
mon law is helpful, in that it lightens 
to some extent the burden of the con- 
fessor, it does not provide the real 
solution to the problem. I would sup- 
pose that in the New Jersey case the 
priest not only should not be called 
upon to testify as to what was said 
to him or what he said in the course 
of the confession, but that it is like- 
wise necessary for the protection of 
the priest that the confessant be pre- 
vented in law from revealing the 
contents of the same conversation. 
Whether or not the priest said what 
he is charged with saying about the 
particular plaintiff seems to me to 
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be immaterial to the question which 
we ought to solve right now. How 
much freedom should be granted to 
a confessant in revealing the secrets 
of the confessional to the civil detri- 
ment of the priest who, under church 
law, is not free in any way to de- 


fend himself? 


DEFINING CONFESSION 


I think perhaps an orderly way to 
present this problem is to define con- 
fession by what it is not. This is to 
make clear that some of the things 
which look like it do not need the 
protection of law. Here are some 
problems which have been presented 
to us by actual cases in courts of law.. 

A priest was called upon to testify 
as to the mental condition of a dying 
woman who had made a will. He 
had been called to attend her in his 
clerical capacity. He was not called 
upon to testify as to any communica- 
tion made by her to him but simply 
to say what her mental condition 
seemed to be at the time of his visit. 
The court admitted this testimony 
of his on the grounds that it was out- 
side any privileged communication. 
He was testifying to that which any- 
one could observe and report whether 
or not he was a priest. 

A priest who was also a notary 
public drew up a deed for some of 
his parishioners. Later he was asked 
to testify as to the contents of the 
deed. He was privileged to testify. 
What he did there was not done in 
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his priestly capacity and could have 
been done as easily by a notary who 
was not a priest. 

A minister who acted as an inter- 
preter was allowed to testify as to the 
conversation he interpreted on the 
grounds that the communications to 
him were not in his clerical capacity. 

In another case a priest confronted 
a suspected arsonist and made charges 
against her. Then he was permitted 
to testify that she appeared to be 
excited and upset. The justification 
for this seemed to be that there was 
nothing priestly in the nature of the 
communications made to this sus- 
pected arsonist. 

Also the priest who overheard the 
excited words of a victim of an auto 
accident was permitted to testify as 
to what he heard because the words 
were not communicated directly to 
him in the course of the church re- 
lationship. 

Equally clear, I think, is the case 
where a stranger struck up a casual 
conversation in a railroad station 
with a minister. The minister later 
was free to testify as to the conver- 
sation that they held. 

Another rather obvious case is one 
where a letter was sent to a minister 
which contained a confession of crim- 
inal guilt. This letter was received as 
testimony in court on the grounds 
that there was no proof that it con- 
formed to the requirements of a 
church confession. Since the standard 
form of church confession is by word 
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of mouth, it is not surprising that this 
result was reached. 

A similar case is one where a 
criminal made some statements in 
which he accused himself in the pres- 
ence of fellow prisoners and did it, 
he said, “for the good of his soul.” 
That does not conform to our idea 
of confession in the church sense and 
so such statements were held to be 
admissible. Since these communica- 
tions are not confessions in the real 
sense of the word, there is no reason 
why such statements may not be ac- 
cepted in evidence if otherwise they 
are suitable in law. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE CONFESSIONAL 


If the privilege of the confessional 
exists, these problems immediately 
come to mind: 1. Is the court free 
to require a priest to reveal to the 
court, more or less privately, the con- 
tents of a confession in order that 
the court may make the determination 
as to whether or not the matter in- 
volved is a privileged communica- 
tion? Our courts have said because 
of the sacredness of the communica- 
tion where respected, no such disclo- 
sure can be required by the court. 
The court will make a determina- 
tion from surrounding circumstances 
whether or not the communication is 
one which amounts to a confession 
and thereby rule out the request for 
the testimony of the priest. 

2. Will it be possible for a jury 
to take into consideration what might 
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have been said in the course of a 
confession which is excluded from 
testimony? The answer to that is no. 
No inference can be drawn from the 
fact that a communication is excluded 
because it is privileged, nor may any 
inference be drawn as to the possible 
content of that confession which 
would bear in some way on the legal 
issue to be solved. 

To present a fair picture of the 
common law on the subject of the 
privilege of the confessor and the 
confessant we must delve somewhat 
into British history. In any study of 
this kind it is necessary to divide the 
history of England into three dis- 
tinct parts. First, the medieval period 
up to the time of Henry VIII; second, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, a period of persecution of the 
Catholic Church; third, the Restora- 
tion period when the laws of evidence 
began to take shape. 


A CASE IN IRELAND 


As an introduction to this I would 
like to call to your attention a case 
decided in Ireland in 1945. The facts 
were that a parish priest was called 
upon to testify as to a statement sup- 
posedly made to him that would have 
some bearing on an investigation into 
the crime of seduction of one of his 
parishioners. It was believed that he 
was duty bound to testify as to what 
he knew so that the court could make 
a decision as to the guilt of one of 
his parishioners charged with the 
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seduction. It was believed that in the 
course of a confession the priest 
might have found out the matter 
which would have produced the con- 
viction of the accused. The priest ab- 
solutely refused to testify on any mat- 
ter which was brought to him in the 
course of confession. 

The question raised in the court 
was whether the priest could be sen- 
tenced for contempt for refusing to 
offer testimony in a case where testi- 
mony was needed. The Irish court 
pointed out that, since the privilege 
was not recognized under the common 
law of England, the priest could be 
sentenced for his failure to cooperate. 
But the Irish court went on to say 
that the common law of England is 
the common law of Ireland only in- 
sofar as the common law of England 
is not contrary to the national inde- 
pendence and the public policy of Ire- 
land. The court said that the denial 
of the privilege of the confessional 
was a heresy which developed in the 
post-Reformation period and was con- 
trary to the public policy of Ireland. 
The priest was not called upon to 
testify. 

Can we find from other sources that 
the Irish court was correct in its as- 
sertion that the denial of the privilege 
of the confessional is a post-Reforma- 
tion heresy? As we look back into the 
history of England up to the time of 
Henry VIII, we find what was under- 
stood to be the law of the church was 
likewise understood to be the law of 
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England. Historical records establish 
that the King’s Court in ancient days 
was manned by bishops and leading 
clerics so that the canon law and the 
common law were inescapably in- 
volved with each other. It is not at 
all reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that there existed a common law sys- 
tem which was contrary to or incon- 
sistent with the law of the Church. 
There is a dearth of material to show 
what the law was on this subject 
prior to the time of Henry VIII. 
Silence, however, seems to argue in 
favor of the privilege. Certainly in 
the time of great catholicity and ob- 
ligatory confession we could expect 
that the question would be raised. 
The only statute which seems to bear 
directly on the point is one known as 
“Auriculi Cleri” which was enacted 
in 1315 during the reign of Edward 
II. That was a statute which seemed 
to confer upon felons the right of 
sanctuary so long as they were in a 
church. One possible translation of 
the Latin found in that statute runs 
to this effect: “It also pleases our 
Lord the King that felons and ap- 
provers be able to confess their mis- 
deeds to the priests, but let the con- 
fessors beware that they do not er- 
roneously inform . . .” 


Tue TREASON EXCEPTION 


In later years, at the time of the 
persecution of churchmen, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, attorney general, referred 
to this statute to establish the privilege 
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of the confession, but added that it 
did not apply in the case of treason. 
This addition on his part seems en- 
tirely gratuitous and there is no ref- 
erence to it in the statute itself. As 
a matter of reason it is unlikely that 
any such exception would be found 
in the statute because the statute 
seems to establish the church law on 
this subject. It is not likely there was 
incorporated an exception which is 
directly contrary to the church law 
without in some way attracting ad- 
verse comment. However, this gratu- 
itous assertion of the man who 
later became Lord Coke has been 
accepted since the time of James I as 
the law of England. This, of course, 
came after the days of Henry VIII 
and was brought out at a time when 
history establishes that the Catholic 
Church and its members were being 
persecuted. 

Lord Coke is the principal source 
of authority for the proposition, al- 
though Lord Coke himself probably 
did not say so, that the privilege of 
confessor and confessant does not 
exist at common law. Lord Coke 
seemed to confine himself to what is 
now described as the treason excep- 
tion and did not go beyond that point, 
although the whole course of his con- 
duct showed unfriendliness toward 
the Church. 

This view of law of Coke’s, which 
has been preserved for posterity, was 
written as a gloss on the statute of 
“Auriculi Cleri” to which we referred 
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before. Lord Coke offers a single il- 


lustration from the pre-Reformation 
period to show that treason was with- 
in an exception to the privilege of 
the confessional. He referred to the 
trial of Friar John Randolph, who 
was tried with Queen Dowager Joan, 
the widow of Henry IV, for conspir- 
ing to kill the king. History shows 
Friar John admitted his share of the 
conspiracy. Apparently this had noth- 
ing to do directly with the fact that 
he was the Queen’s confessor. The 
record, meager as it is, establishes no 
breach of the privilege of the con- 
fessional. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 


It seems more likely that Lord Coke 
uses precedent to justify the course of 
his own conduct in the prosecution 
of Father Garnet, superior of the 
Jesuits in England, who was tried for 
his connection with the historically 
famous Gunpowder Plot. Perhaps you 
recall that Guy Fawkes and others 
plotted to destroy James I by a gun- 
powder explosion at the opening of 
Parliament. The plot was foiled and 
the conspirators were punished. The 
Catholics were blamed for the con- 
spiracy. This, in fact, was used to 
intensify the measures of persecution. 

Father Garnet had known some of 
the conspirators and had been their 
spiritual advisor. He is considered 
by the Church now to be a martyr to 
the secrecy of the confessional. He 
was tried in 1606 on the charge of 
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high treason. Apparently he learned 
some of the details outside the con- 
fession. He was supposed to have 
used his strongest influence to warn 
against such conduct and to dissuade 
the conspirators from their plot to 
take the life of the King. It was be- 
lieved by the Government that he 
learned added details of the con- 
spiracy through auricular confession. 
If he would admit that he had learned 
something through confession, it may 
well be that he would have been given 
immunity. He refused to answer or 
discuss the charges relative to con- 
fession. He was tried without counsel 
and found guilty by a jury which de- 
liberated less than fifteen minutes. No 
doubt his guilt of conspiracy to com- 
mit treason was based on guilt by 
mere association. Evidence left be- 
hind, at most, establishes a lesser of- 
fense, not punishable by death. This 
offense was “misprision of treason” 
for having knowledge of a criminal 
plot without disclosing it, not par- 
ticipating in the plot, or approving 
of it. His prosecution was in the 
hands of Sir Edward Coke, attorney 
general, who is said to have shown 
“brutality, excessive even for his 
time, towards political prisoners.” His 
attitude here may well be reflected in 
this later gloss on the statute of Ed- 
ward II. 

Some records of the Garnet trial 
seem to indicate that the treason ex- 
ception was expressly repudiated at 
the trial and the conviction took place 
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in spite of this. It may well be that 
the case proves that the privilege of 
confession was not, at the time, re- 
stricted to Anglican priests. The ref- 
erence to Anglican priests becomes 
more or less necessary because the 
Anglican Church was the official 
church and the privileges of the clergy 
were supposed to be restricted to the 
members of the official church. Lord 
Coke apparently argued that as priests 
of the State as well as the Church the 
Anglican priests could not have 
privileges which would interfere with 
the success of the State. They were, 
even when performing their priestly 
duties, servants of the State and of 
course not privileged to withhold in- 
formation against the State. We must 
remember, too, that during the later 
period of the Puritan Commonwealth 
not only were the Catholic clergy 
anathema but it was a crime to use 
the Anglican prayer book. So any per- 
mission found in the Anglican prayer 
book for confession was later for- 
bidden as directly as the official ac- 
tivities of the Catholic Church. 


IGNORES PRIVILEGE 


It is significant that Sir William 
Blackstone, who published his monu- 
mental work on the common law 
about the time of the American Revo- 
lution, ignores completely the privi- 
lege of the confession. His only ref- 
erence to privilege in the law of evi- 
dence is given to that arising out of 
the relationship of attorney and client. 


We find, however, in later Anglo- 
American history that there was some 
understanding of a law on this sub- 
ject. For example, in Ireland in 1802 
the heir of Lord Dunboyne wanted 
to prove that his ancestor, who had 
been a Catholic, later joined the An- 
glican Church and later returned to 
the Catholic Church. If Lord Dun- 
boyne was a Catholic recusant under 
the law then in effect, he was in- 
capable of making a will. A priest 
was called to testify as to the dece- 
dent’s religious ties. The priest re- 
fused to testify as to the man’s re- 
ligious beliefs on the grounds of 
privilege and for this the record shows 
that the priest was jailed for con- 
tempt. Again in 1860 there is an Eng- 
lish case which involved this prob- 
lem. A man was accused of a theft 
of a watch. The watch later was 
found in the hands of a priest who 
said he received it in the confessional. 
On demand by the court the priest 
refused to identify the one who gave 
him the watch on the grounds that it 
would violate the secrecy of the con- 
fessional. The record shows that for 
this the priest was sentenced for con- 
tempt. 

In a hasty way we have reviewed 
the English law on the priest and the 
penitent privilege. Through blind ac- 
ceptance of Lord Coke’s gloss on the 
statute of “Auriculi Cleri,” American 
lawyers have failed to discover the 
true nature of the privilege. The 
omission in Blackstone’s Commen- 
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taries on the laws of England, which 
has been the Bible of self-taught 
American lawyers from our earliest 
days, has led to the calm acceptance 
of the proposition that no such privi- 
lege was known to the law. More 
likely, it was banned under the Com- 
monwealth with the prayer book of 
the Church of England. 

American indifference to religion 
and religious institutions has re- 
sponded tolerantly to the correction 
of this error by statutes which are 
non-sectarian in operation. Our legis- 
lators apparently have not discovered 
that there is no confession outside the 
Catholic Church. Ministers are not 
subject to strict church discipline 
which forbids the revelation of con- 
fidential matter. Their obligations are 
those of any gentleman. Thus if they 
have permission, freely given or other- 
wise, from the one who seeks their 
advice, they violate no duty in re- 
vealing the confidence. 


Correct ERRORS 


As Catholics we know our priests 
well enough to say that no legal pun- 
ishment or threat of punishment will 
induce them to violate the seal of 
the confessional. I wonder, however, 
if we do our duty toward our priests 
in subjecting them to the risks of 
civil liability and criminal punish- 
ment in the performance of their 
Church duties? We have the power, 


by true scholarship and critical in- 
vestigation, to correct the errors in 
our laws. 

There is a clear conflict of duties 
apparent in this problem. The State 
through its courts has a right to ob- 
tain testimony from anyone with 
knowledge that will help in the solu- 
tion of a legal problem. The Church, 
on the other hand, for reasons which 
seem to be recognized from time im- 
memorial, has a right to preserve in 
confidence communications given in 
confession. 

One mark of a cultured civilization 
is its ability to resolve intelligently 
the conflicting claims of groups in 
that civilization. The right of the 
State to extract evidence even from 
unwilling witnesses is subject to a 
few limitations. We know some, as 
in the case of the attorney-client re- 
lationship. These are limits or ex- 
ceptions to the law which are founded 
upon good sound public policy. As 
Catholics I believe that we are con- 
vinced that there is as great a public 
policy requiring secrecy in the con- 
fessional. Thus what is needed is a 
clear exposition to courts of law, 
which are willing to listen to us as 
learned expositors of the law, that 
will establish that there was such a 
privilege known to the common law. 
It has not disappeared in spite of the 
fact that Sir William Blackstone has 
not referred to it. | 
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WEAKNESS of our Catholic 
educational system which has 
long been recognized and which is 
too slowly being rectified is its fail- 
ure to integrate into the educational 
program courses in Catholic social 
teaching—instruction in social or- 
ganization, social problems, social 
principles. In varying degrees the 
weakness is present in our Catholic 
professional schools, in the colleges, 
in the secondary schools and in the 
elementary schools. On no level has 
the weakness been remedied with any 
conspicuous success. 

Here we are concerned with the ele- 
mentary and secondary level—the 
level on which we bend the twigs of 
social tattitudes, and twigs which, if 
bent in the wrong direction, may for 
many hundreds of thousands remain 
unrectified by any subsequent educa- 
tion. 

The paramount weakness, one 
which can undermine the whole pur- 
pose of our educational system and 
one which we have seen in its dis- 
tressing reality in dozens of cases, is 
eur failure to give the children both 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools the right attitude toward 


manual work. Annually almost a mil- 
lion youngsters leave high school 
with bright hopes of playing a role 
in the fanciful world of well-carpeted 
offices and mahogany desks. But the 
large majority of them for one reason 
or another are forced to forego their 
hopes and their white collars and 
turn to work which they must do with 
their hands. This contact with reality 
makes many of them disappointed, 
sour, embittered. They feel a sense of 
shame, of defeat. They feel a touch 
of disgrace in their role as a manual 
worker. 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 


The hard fact is that seven out of 
ten boys and girls who get jobs will 
get jobs working with their hands. 
This fact alone indicates that a most 
important part of their education 
must be the inculcation of a true 
Catholic attitude toward manual 
work, toward work as a vocation. 

Perhaps the most vulgar outrage 
of our industrial system is the materi- 
alistic philosophy which has cast a 
stigma on manual labor. The notion 
that the man who works with his 
hands is a less worthy member of the 
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1951 SOCIAL TEACHING 
community than the man who works 
with his head is a profoundly un- 
Christian notion. 


DicNiry OF MANUAL WorK 


The highest type of Christian hu- 
manity is Christ Himself, and the 
manual worker can recall that of His 
own free choice Christ was not a 
banker, or a clerk, or an editor, or a 
politician, but a manual worker. The 
majority of His apostles were marked 
with the calloused signs of hard 
labor. It was a group of manual 
workers upon whom the Holy Spirit 
descended and around whom the 
Church was formed. And the manual 
worker must be ever reminded that 
both the Founder of his Church and 
its patron were village carpenters. 

The Church gave dignity to manual 
work, and if our educational system 
instills or even tolerates the heretical 
attitude which stamps manual work 
as unworthy or as something to be 
avoided if at all possible, it will not 
only fail religiously but it will betray 
its objective of preparing youth for 
life. 

But why should working with one’s 
hands be less desirable than pushing 
a pen or bucking an adding machine? 
Generally the manual worker has a 
dozen sources of satisfaction which 
are entirely lost to the white-collar 
worker. On the average, the wages of 
manual workers are substantially 
better than those of white-collar 
workers. To the skilled craftsman 
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every job is a challenge and an op- 
portunity to use his skill and ability 
and originality, while office work 
often is but a dulling repetition of 
monotonous work. The man who can 
lay out a stairway or frame a roof, 
the man who can machine a piece of 
steel to minute specifications, knows 
a creative satisfaction which has 
never been experienced by the man 
who spends eight hours each day 
writing little figures in a big book. 
We must not be satisfied with giv- 
ing the children only that part of the 
Church’s social teaching which will 
instill the correct attitude toward 
manual work. The urgency of the 
great problems which harass our so- 
ciety demands that we at least turn 
their thoughts in the direction of 
the solution to these problems as out- 
lined in Catholic social thought. In 
what the Holy Father has called “an 
hour not unlike that hour when 
Christ went forth to meet the ancient 
paganism,” much more must be de- 
manded of them as worthy sons of 
the Church. Indeed theirs is the op- 
portunity to give heroic service to 
God, to the Church and to society. 
So they must be taught to be lead- 
ers and not followers. They must be 
taught to assume responsibility in 
the building of a new world and a 
better one. They must be shown their 
responsibility to make their commu- 
nities, their neighborhoods, their 
families, their factories, their labor 
unions more Christlike. They must 
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learn that they have a role to play in races and creeds, giving what they 
their communities; that they must can to bend the world a little closer 
work with men of good will of all to the standards of Christ. 


What Is True Christian Unity? 


The Catholic is the only worshipper of Jesus Christ who can unite 
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himself to the humanity, and therefore the whole Christ. Others can unite F 
themselves spiritually and morally to the Son of God by prayer. Catholics ] 
unite themselves, shall we say, spiritually and physically in the Sacraments. 
Christ continues His very own life in their souls. It is His grace which they } 


receive in the Sacraments, exactly the same sanctifying grace as has its 
fullness in Him, of which fullness they all receive. In rejecting sacramental 
life in its fullness, the pseudo-reformers destroyed for their followers the 
possibility of worshipping the God-man in the totality and unity of His 
being. The link between the sacred humanity of Christ and the soul of 
the Christian is complete as Christ meant it to be complete when it is a 
sacramental union. This is what is meant by more abundant life and 
Catholics alone can be certain they have it—Philip L. Hanley, O.P., in 
Cross anD Crown, December, 1950. 


The Root of the Problem in Asia . 


Man does not live by bread alone. Unrest in Asia has not only material 
causes. It cannot be cured by merely material remedies. It is first of all the 
uprooted soul of the Asiatic that cries out in desperate emptiness and this 
soul will remain restless as long as it has to live in a spiritual vacuum, 
desperately yearning to find again its own form of life and an organic 
culture in which to dwell. 

If our policy is not to retreat from Asia in the face of the Communist 
menace (and we have to be unwilling to retreat in order to save our civili- 
zation), then we have to respect also the traditions and the tradition-based 
cultural aims of the Asiatic peoples and to assist them generously in work- 
ing out new ways of life which blend modern methods of production with 
a sound continuity of national traits. Only by going deeper to the roots of ' 
their own traditions can the nations of Asia come to a successful renaissance 
that may enable them to resist the expanding floods of Bolshevism.—Max 
Fischer in the Commonweal, January 5, 1951. 


























Twenty-five Years of “La Croix”’ 


Rosert F. BYRNES 


Reprinted from Tue Historicat BuLtierin* 


OX of the great journalistic ac- 
complishments of modern times 
is La Croix and the chain of news- 
papers it has established throughout 
France since 1883. The founder of 
La Croix, an Assumptionist, Father 
Vincent de Paul Bailly, must surely be 
ranked with Joseph Pulitzer, William 
Randolph Hearst and the Harms- 
worths as one of the great organizers 
and promoters of early popular 
journalism. Fifteen years after its 
first appearance, La Croix was de- 
scribed by a Catholic priest who op- 
posed its views as “the most widely- 
used Catholic newspaper and that 
read by most Catholic priests.” Al- 
though neither La Croix nor any of 
the newspapers or journals which it 
has organized anywhere in France 
has drawn the attention of observers 
of French politics except in crises, 
it is still without a doubt one of the 
most potent influences upon the en- 
tire French Catholic scene, and there- 
fore upon France. 

Father Bailly, who had been Na- 
poleon III’s confidential telegrapher, 
entered his novitiate as an Assump- 





tionist in 1860 when he was thirty 
years old. After serving as a chap- 
lain, first in the Papal army, and 
then in the army of France, in 1877 
he was named editor of a little re- 
ligious monthly, Le Pélerin. Within 
two years, this remarkably able jour- 
nalist had raised the circulation of 
this journal from only a few hundred 
to 80,000. In January, 1880, he de- 
cided to establish a companion jour- 
nal, La Croix Revue, specifically to 
oppose Freemasonry, which most 
French Catholics believed to be re- 
sponsible for the anti-clerical cam- 
paign then being waged so success- 
fully against the position of the 
Catholic Church in the French edu- 
cational system. The success of this 
journal was great, due largely to 
Father Bailly’s provocative style and 
to the fact that it appealed openly 
to the Catholic masses, which were 
generally neglected by both the Cath 
olic newspapers and journals. 
While he was in Bethlehem in 
March, 1883, on one of the twenty- 
eight pilgrimages he was to make te 
the Holy Land during his lifetime, 


1The author gratefully acknowledges the grant-in-aid from the Social Science Re- 
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Father Bailly decided to transform 
La Croix Revue into a daily news- 
paper selling for only five centimes. 
Almost from its first appearance on 
June 16, 1883, this newspaper was 
a tremendous success. Within a year, 
its circulation reached 30,000 daily. 
It was short, well-edited, simple and 
well-illustrated. It was disdained by 
Catholic intellectuals but was very 
popular with priests and with devout 
lay Catholics, upon whom it grew to 
have enormous influence. By 1889, 
it was a very securely established 
newspaper with a circulation of 
60,000. 

During the decade after 1888, the 
Maison de la Bonne Presse and the 
various Croix publications reached 
national significance in France. The 
editors used the very latest equipment 
throughout the printing plant, and 
the Maison de la Bonne Presse was 
noted for its pension plan, coopera- 
tive restaurant, and sickness and ac- 
cident insurance. In 1888, the edi- 
tors lowered the price to one cen- 
time, sent representatives touring 
through France on circulation drives, 
and persuaded country priests not 
only to subscribe but to become sales- 
men. Working most intensively dur- 
ing the winter and during retreats 
and missions, La Croix developed to 
a very high degree many of the tech- 
niques familiar in newspaper promo- 
tion much later. Free copies were 
distributed for a month or two in 
areas where circulation drives were 
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scheduled. New subscribers at first 
received the paper for a week free; 
later this period was increased to a 
month. Comités de la Bonne Presse 
were founded in more than 10,000 
parishes, and childrens’ clubs, the 
Chevaliers de la Croix, were formed 
to sell subscriptions from door to 
door. After 1888, annual congresses 
of the most able junior salesmen and 
saleswomen were held, and _ these 
helped to spread throughout the sys 
tem the most effective techniques. 


INFLUENCE AMONG CATHOLICS 


As a consequence of this capable 
promotion, La Croix became an or- 
gan of tremendous influence among 
the sincere Catholic masses of France. 
The daily circulation arose to 110,000 
in 1889, 140,000 in 1890, and 
180,000 in 1893. Although the daily 
circulation of La Croix in 1894 was 
only a fraction of that of the Petit 
Journal or of that of the Petit Part 
sien, the Paris version of the news- 
papers designed for the masses, it 
was more than double that of Figaro 
and of Le Rappel, “the most widely- 
read Radical Republican daily.” 

The Maison de la Bonne Presse not 
only developed a tremendous circula- 
tion for the daily Croix, but it also 
spawned a popular Sunday edition 
and numerous provincial editions. 
La Croix du dimanche was founded 
in 1885 and in 1890 had a circula- 
tion of 200,000, which rose to 365,000 
in 1894 and 525,000 in 1899. The 
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first two weekly provincial supple- 
ments were published in Reims and 
Limoges in 1889, but in 1890 there 
were eighteen, in 1891 thirty, in 1892 
forty-four, in 1893 seventy-one, and 
in 1894 one hundred and four pro- 
vincial supplements. During 1894, 
more than 2,000,000 copies of var- 
ious Croix publications were being 
printed each week. 


Tue Tuirp REPuBLic 


The principal political issue for 
French Catholics at this time was the 
question of the attitude which should 
be adopted towards the Third Re- 
public. The Catholic Church in 
France had profited and grown un- 
der the Second Republic and the 
Second Empire. In 1850, under the 
Second Republic, the Falloux Law 
was passed, allowing Catholic schools 
again to operate freely in France 
and thus tolerating a great increase 
in the number of Catholic schools of 
all kinds. Napoleon III, who ruled 
France as Emperor from 1851 until 
1870, not only allowed Catholic in- 
fluence in French education to grow 
but also eliminated many anti-cleri- 
cals from the state school system. 
After 1858, his aid to the Italian 
state in its drive for the unification 
of Italy alienated most French Catho- 
lics, who were bitterly critical of the 
Emperor for aiding the enemies of 
the Pope. When Napoleon III fell 
in 1870, the Kingdom of Italy seized 
the city of Rome and Pius IX pro- 
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claimed himself “the prisoner in the 
Vatican.” 

Disaster soon befell the Freneh 
Catholics at home too, for gradually 
from 1875 through 1878 the French 
Republicans obtained control of the 
government of the Third Republie. 
Anxious to cripple their enemies and 
to secure their position, they imme- 
diately struck at the Church’s grip 
on education and the minds of the 
future. With its conservative political 
allies impotent then, the Catholie 
Church saw its congregations and 
teaching orders in France dissolved 
and disbanded and witnessed the 
proclamation of free, compulsory and 
lay primary school education for 
France. 


Anti-CLericaL CAMPAIGN 


The successful anti-clerical cam- 
paign against the Church in France 
from 1879 through 1884 was a 
grievous blow and a great shock te 
most French Catholics. Unable or 
unwilling to accept their defeat as 
a consequence of their own politics, 
they searched for an easy, simple ex- 
planation. This they found in the 
Republic, but, most of all, in the use 
of the Republic by a handful of 
scheming enemies of the Catholic 
Church, organized secretly in dia- 
bolical societies under the guise of 
Freemasonry. The Catholic attack 
on Freemasonry thus became intensi- 
fied, and after 1880 there was a flood 
of books denouncing the Masons for 
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their nefarious campaign against re- 
ligion and against the Catholic 
Church. 

La Croix Revue was founded in 
1880 to participate in this campaign 
to awaken the Catholic masses against 
the Masons. La Croix itself, and all 
of the other publications produced 
by the Maison de la Bonne Presse, 
did not have a clear policy concern- 
ing the Third Republic itself until 
late in 1891. From its founding in 
1883, La Croix was pointedly critical 
ef Republicans and of many Repub- 
lican institutions, but it did not urge 
overthrow, or even serious modifica- 
tion of the Republic. This basic is- 
sue was raised, however, in 1890 and 
189] when Cardinal Lavigerie and 
Pope Leo XIII launched the rallie- 
ment program. The Pope’s decision 
was simply that since the Republic 
was popular and secure, the Catho- 
lic Church should assert its tradi- 
tional policy of adapting itself to the 
government in power, so long as the 
Church’s basic interests were not at- 
tacked by that government. 

La Croix then attempted to com- 
bine a “formal” acceptance of this 
wise policy, “fighting the battles of 
the Church but not the Republic as 
such,” with a most bitter attack 
against the Republic, the Republicans 
and Republican institutions and laws. 
Catholic and anti-clerical historians 
are both in agreement with Cardinal 
Ferrata, the papal nuncio in Paris at 
that time, that La Croix did more 
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than any other newspaper, with the 
possible exception of Edouard Dru- 
mont’s Libre Parole, to prevent the 
success of the Pope’s policy. La 
Croix disagreed also with the Pope’s 
analysis of the social evils of the era 
as expressed in the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum. Its social program was 
very similar to that of most of the 
other extremely conservative Catho- 
lics, for it failed generally to recog- 
nize that there were any serious so- 
cial problems in France. It there- 
fore openly resisted both political and 
social democracy and thereby helped 
to widen the gap between the Repub- 
lic and the majority of the French 
people on one side and the Church 
on the other. 


Pouitics or “La Croix” 


The politics of La Croix led the 
Assumptionists into disastrous al- 
liances. Its attitude toward Masonic 
responsibility for anti - clericalism 
helped to develop a “plot theory of 
history,” with secret, organized, 
spiteful minorities being the agents 
of all change. Thus, La Croix be- 
came anti-semitic and joined in the 
campaign which attributed all of the 
ills of contemporary France to the 
Jews. It was the first newspaper to 
review Edouard Drumont’s cele- 
brated attack upon the Jews in 
France, and it praised Drumont’s 
first book, La France juive, enthu- 
siastically in 1886. 

Its anti-semitism was not particu- 
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larly strong during the 1880’s while 
the paper and the Bonne Presse or- 
ganization were gradually rising to 
prominence. However, the early 
1890’s produced a slight weakening 
of radical strength in France, as well 
as a corresponding increase in con- 
servative strength, so that the atti- 
tude of the firmly-established La 
Croix towards the issue of ralliement 
and towards the Republic became 
more caustic. La Croix and its pro- 
vincial supplements became with the 
Libre Parole the leaders of those op- 
posing ralliement. Only the Libre 
Parole was more open and vociferous 
in its denunciations of the Jews, and 
La Croix and its national organiza- 
tion helped make the Protestants in 
France a more important target for 


those who opposed the democratic 
Third Republic. 


Tue Dreyrus AFFAIR 


After the arrest of Captain Dreyfus 
in 1894, La Croix became even more 
intemperate in its anti-Republican- 
ism. During 1895, it aroused bitter 
opposition to the tax on the prop- 
erty of religious orders, in spite of 
the plea of the papal nuncio. In 1896, 
Father Adéodat Debauve of the As- 
sumptionists and La Croix estab- 
lished a Catholic electoral committee, 
the Comité Justice-Egalité, to support 
all electoral candidates who would 
oppose the Masons and Jews and 
who would struggle against legisla- 
tion designed to restrict or control 
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the Catholic Church. Managed with 
the usual efficiency of the Assump- 
tionists, this organization established 
a nation-wide network, published its 
own weekly newspaper, and took a 
prominent part in the elections of 
1898 and 1899 in particular. 

As the power and prestige of Le 
Croix grew and as the crisis of the 
Dreyfus Affair deepened in France, 
it became more violent and aggres- 
sive. Many Catholics were startled 
by its excesses, which drew increas- 
ing wrath upon the Catholic Church 
and upon the “political priests.” La 
Croix responded to all complaints 
with the open threat of denunciation 
and insult against those Catholics, 
lay and ecclesiastic, who were reluc- 
tant to follow its lead. Thus, when 
Bishop Fuzet of Rouen in 1895 op- 
posed La Croix’s policy on the tax 
on religious orders’ property, it ac- 
cused the eminent prelate of seeking 
the archbishopric of Paris “before 
it was vacant.” 

After Dreyfus had been con- 
demned, La Croix reported that his 
wife was going to divorce him and 
that his family was abandoning him. 
When anti-semitic riots in Algiers in 
February, 1898 led to the ransacking 
of Jewish shops, La Croix claimed 
Christ had protected the Christian 
ones. It praised the subscription be- 
gun by the Libre Parole for Colonel 
Henry, who committed suicide after 
his forgeries were discovered, declar- 
ing that “this manifestation of re- 
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spect and sympathy” was “a great, 
comforting and consoling spectacle.” 
La Croix de lAveyron cried that 
“Henry was murdered by assassins 
who were probably in the pay of 
the Jews.” Many of the provincial 
Croix boasted proudly that they re- 
fused to accept advertisements or sub- 
scriptions from Jews and Masons. 
The Vatican in 1897 refused the 
request of the French Government 
that it advise La Croix to cease its 
“organized propaganda campaign” 
against the Republic. The attempts 
by French lay and ecclesiastical lead- 
ers to induce the editors to moderate 
their policy also failed. As a con- 
sequence, when the tide turned 
against the anti-Dreyfusards late in 
1899, the religious orders and, ulti- 
mately, the Catholic Church itself in 
France, paid a heavy penalty. The 
Assumptionist congregation was ex- 
pelled from France in January, 1900, 
and the entire publishing organiza- 
tion was turned over to a lay Catho- 
lic, Paul Féron-Vrau, who possessed 
few of the abilities of its founders. 
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The reactionary politics, the change 
in leadership and the shift in po 
litical fortunes in France almost de- 
stroyed the entire Maison de la Bonne 
Presse organization. With the tide 
running against the Church even 
more strongly than it had in the 
1879-1884 period and with the 
Church and State completely sep- 
arated in 1905, La Croix’s system 
tottered weakly. The discredited 
cause and the less efficient and in- 
spired leadership placed the Maison 
de la Bonne Presse on the verge of 
bankruptcy in 1908. A hasty cam- 
paign for funds raised 3,500,000 
francs, and La Croix thereupon was 
able to return to its religious mission 
with a vigor which political cam- 
paigns had led astray. The Catholic 
renaissance in France after the First 
World War and this new attitude to- 
wards politics helped restore La 
Croix to a position of great social and 
religious influence and to justify 
again the remarkable achievements of 
Father Bailly in founding the paper 
and the system. 











Primacy of Love 


The divine initiative precedes the redemptive sacrifice. God had no need that 
satisfaction should first be offered so that He might be appeased before turning 
to us again. It was He who spontaneously reconciled us to Himself in Christ. 
It was He who first showed His love to us sinners. No theory of redemption is 
truly Pauline that does not place love before justice—Jean Levie, S.J., in Nov- 
VELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, December, 1949. 








Southern Negro Protestant 


A REDEMPTORIST FATHER 


Reprinted from THE Priest* 


[ YOU were a Negro... asouthern 
Negro .. . a southern Negro Prot- 
estant . . . would you become a 
Catholic? “Why, of course,” say 
northern white Catholics who felt the 
waters of Baptism before they could 
walk. “Certainly,” reply southern 
white Catholics who never were po- 
litely ushered to the back pew. “Are 
you serious?” resounds an harmon- 
ious choir of northern Negro Catho- 
lics who swarm in and out of a huge 
imposing edifice that accommodates 
thousands of their fellow Negro and 
white Catholics. However, if they 
were southern Negro Protestants, 
would their answer be the same? 
Perhaps it would. But the following 
is a true story. 

My name is Arthur Douglass. I 
am a World War II veteran, twenty- 
six years old. And I am a southern 
Negro Protestant. During the war 
years in our all-Negro unit, I met 
many chaplains. They were of various 
denominations: Negro Baptist, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal, Colored 
Methodist, Pentecostal Holiness, 
others; but there were no Catholic 
chaplains. I never met a Catholic 
chaplain. I never saw a Negro priest 
before, during or since the war, al- 


* Huntington, Ind., 


though they tell me there are a few. 
When I returned home after the war, 
I found a new Catholic church in the 
“Negro section.” It was not exactly 
a church. It was partly a church. The 
priest conducted worship in a chapel 
on the first floor and lived upstairs. 
The chapel would have seated fifty, 
provided the people crowded in. But 
there was never any necessity to 
crowd since there were never fifty 
people. 

Out of curiosity I visited the priest. 
I wanted to see a colored Catholic 
priest. But the priest was white, very 
white, with straight blond hair. I 
had met some Negroes who were 
white and others who had straight 
hair. I had even met Negroes who had 
blond hair. But this man was not a 
Negro, although who could tell? Per- 
haps he had a drop of “colored 
blood” in him. 

The priest, Father Staley, was very 
cordial and our conversation lasted 
for more than an hour. He explained 
that most of the churches in Negro 
neighborhoods were administered by 
white priests because there was not 
a sufficient number of Negro priests. 
God is concerned with our souls, he 
said, and souls have no color. I be- 
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came interested in the Catholic 
Church that day. 

I was not a “radical.” I could ad- 
just myself to Jim Crow. Some other 
veterans could not, for they remem- 
bered many companions who had died 
for democracy and others who had 
lived to enjoy that democracy with 
only one arm or one leg . . . not to 
mention those neither living nor 
dead who were shackled to a frenzied 
mind. 

It did not disturb me to walk to 
the back of a bus. Did I not prefer 
to live with my own people? I could 
enjoy a movie from the balcony. The 
same brown hands prepared food 
in the Negro as they did in the white 
restaurant. I worked two jobs so I 
was earning a decent wage. Fourteen 
hours a day was tiring but I did not 
mind it . . . too much. So it was no 
obstacle to me that the Catholics had 
a separate church for Negroes. I 
intended to become a Catholic. I 
would approach Father Staley to ask 
him if I could accept Jesus as my 
personal Savior in the Catholic 
Church. 

He replied that I would have to 
learn the doctrines of the Church, 
study the Commandments, gain an 
acquaintance with the liturgy. I re- 
call some of his thoughts that even- 
ing: “The Catholic Church was the 
one true Church . . . God created 
all men . . . Adam and Eve were 
probably not Caucasian . . . Christ 


died for all and established a Church 
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for all peoples for all places and for 
all times.” 

I lay peacefully in bed that night 
and looked out the window at the 
stars. There was a heaven out there 
some place because Father Staley and 
the Catholic Church said so. Did not 
Christ found the Catholic Church? 
Cannot Father Staley exercise a di- 
vine power and wash away my sins? 
Here was something Jim Crow could 
not touch. There was no second- 
class citizenship in the kingdom of 
heaven, and there was no second- 
class citizenship in the Catholic 
Church. Father Staley explained 
the temporary program of separate 
churches for Negroes in certain locali- 
ties. 

Catholics are a small minority in the 
South. It is our task to introduce and 
sustain Catholicism in the Southland. 
Now if we establish a single church in 
a southern Protestant community, and 
endeavor to build an unsegregated con- 
gregation, we will make little progress. 
Southern White Protestants would not 
even investigate Catholicism, because 
their lives have been geared to a segre- 
gated society. They would shy away 
from bi-racial church life. Nor would 
the Church fare any better among the 
Negroes, because they too have been 
reared in segregation. With reason are 
they suspicious of their neighbors across 
the color line. Persecution and dis- 
crimination have moreover produced a 
race pride, which many Negro leaders 
jealously guard. Furthermore, the 
church is not merely the center of re- 
ligious life, it is the magnet of social 
activities. Laws and customs outside 
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the church would immediately split an 
unsegregated congregation in its social 
life. 

I thought in my mind that a fear- 
less approach would attract innu- 
merable Negroes . . . and were not 
the souls of Negroes equally as im- 
portant to the Church as the souls of 
Whites? Even apart from that, why 
compromise Catholicism with un- 
Christian standards? In introducing 
Catholicism to the South, why not 
preach and practice true Catholicism? 
But I was willing to let my body be 
segregated socially, in order to have 
my soul integrated into the Body of 
Christ. 


Maxine HAste SLOWLY 


Father Staley assured me that 
separate churches did not imply the 
exclusion of Negroes from attend- 
ance at Mass in a white parish church. 
In fact, the Negro Catholic, like any 
other Catholic, is obliged to hear Sun- 
day Mass in whatever church is 
available if he cannot attend his own 
parish church. Moreover it was in- 
accurate to term any Catholic church 
“colored” or “white.” They were all 
simply Catholic churches. 

This was all new to me and not 
being a radical I was glad. But one 
Sunday morning I attended Mass in 
a large white church. I sat in the 
rear pew. Nobody told me to sit 
there but—as I say—I was no radi- 
cal. The church was crowded but 
I had plenty of room. I was the only 
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person in the pew, although many 
were standing in the rear of the 
church. I remember the sermon text 
that day. It was, “Do you not know 
that you are the temple of God and 
the Spirit of God dwells in you?” 

I asked Father Staley about those 
people who preferred to stand for an 
hour rather than sit beside a Negro. 
He reminded me that all men are 
products of their environment, and 
they sin in accordance with that en- 
vironment. Injustice, uncharitable- 
ness, hypocrisy . . . these are only 
some of the sins men commit. The 
Catholicity of these people is no as- 
surance that they will not sin, nor is 
it any assurance that they will save 
their souls. Most of these individuals 
were begrudgingly giving to God the 
absolute minimum, attendance at 
Sunday Mass. They perceive some 
obligations but are blind to others. 
It is the task of the Church to open 
their eyes to all their obligations; 
but in the process, it would help 
neither the Negro nor the White if 
the Church were to exclude these 
weak souls from the sphere of its 
influence. 


“PUSSYFOOTING” 


When I explained this to a young 
lawyer friend who was a local at- 
torney for the National Association 
for .the Advancement of Colored 
People, he turned his head aside and 
muttered “Pussyfooting.” Two col- 
ored teachers, Catholics, said my at- 
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torney friend was a radical. He 
wanted to bludgeon people. The wel- 
fare of the Negro would benefit little 
from his conduct. Maybe they were 
right. Maybe they were not. 

It was this same attorney friend 
who gave me the history behind the 
Negro Catholic chapel in town. It 
was like this. 


SEPARATE CHURCHES 


A few years back, a colored girl 
from New Orleans moved to town. 
She was courted by a local Protestant 
boy who after many discussions mani- 
fested an interest in the Catholic 
Church. Following several months of 
instruction, the priest in the large 
white church baptized him. The 
couple then asked to be married at 
a Nuptial Mass. The wedding of the 
two Negroes was witnessed by a large 
Negro congregation of relatives, 
friends and acquaintances in a cere- 
mony performed in the white Catho- 
lic church. However the sensibilities 
of the white flock were shocked. They 
immediately informed the Bishop of 
the outrage and petitioned a separate 
church for Negroes. Not many months 
later the separate church was estab- 
lished. So spoke my lawyer friend. 

The alleged story behind the estab- 
lishment of the Negro parish was an 
invention of small minds who passed 
it on to other small minds. True— 
there had been the wedding as re- 
lated, but Father Staley could prove 
to anybody’s satisfaction that plans 
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for the new Negro parish were un- 
dertaken several years before the 
marriage. Other inquiries also proved 
the story false. But my attorney 
friend, who had made no inquiries, 
would not be convinced. To him it 
could have happened and so it did. 
As the teachers said, he was a radical, 

I received further instruction and 
learned more of the Catholic Faith. 
The Mass was sacred; benediction 
was inspiring; the rosary was actually 
a wreath of roses. I could visit the 
church at any time and there was 
Our Lord on the altar. 

When the statewide convention of 
the Holy Name Society convened in 
town, there was not a trace of segre- 
gation or discrimination even in the 
dining hall . . . an unprecedented 
procedure in this southern town. The 
meal was served cafeteria-style and 
there were no special tables “re- 
served” for the colored members. At 
benediction the Negro baritone mixed 
musical color into the strains of the 
Tantum Ergo. The diocesan paper 
did forget to thank the Negro ladies 
who assisted as volunteers in the 
cafeteria, but it was a pure over- 
sight, for that editor is most unbiased. 

I longed to receive Holy Com- 
munion, but there still remained many 
weeks of instruction. Since I asked 
many questions and Father Staley 
was very thorough in his answers, we 
advanced slowly in the catechism. 
One evening I asked him about sem- 


inaries for Negro priests. Was it true 
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that even Negro priests were segre- 
gated? A fraternity brother had told 
me about a separate seminary for 
Negro aspirants to the priesthood. 


SEGREGATION AMONG PRIESTS? 


“Up to recent years, most Negro 
aspirants studied in a seminary con- 
ducted by the Fathers of the Divine 
Word,” said Father Staley. That sem- 
inary was in Mississippi. It certainly 
had accomplished great work in its 
day and was still supplying Negro 
priests. However Negroes were wel- 
come in more than sixty institutions 
for the training of vocations to the 
priesthood. Certainly priests could 
not be prejudiced against other 
priests, so I omitted further ques- 
tioning on the subject. 

A short time later, the society 
columns of the local Negro news- 
papers carried the following item: A 
Negro Catholic priest had visited 
town as the overnight guest of a Ne- 
gro Baptist minister. Father Staley’s 
phone buzzed with calls inquiring 
why the Negro priest had not been 
a guest at his rectory. Upon calling 
the Baptist minister, Father Staley 
learned that the minister and priest 
were friends of many years. The 
priest had arrived in town very late 
and had phoned the minister. When 
the minister drove past Father Sta- 
ley’s rectory, the lights were out so 
he presumed that Father Staley had 
retired for the night. The priest, not 
wishing to disturb Father Staley, con- 
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tinued on to the minister’s home. He 
departed early the next morning and 
resumed his journey. 

The newspaper editor never heard 
the complete story, nor did the people 
who read the paper. It is uncertain 
how many would have accepted the 
truth of the incident anyway. How- 
ever, not for one second did I won- 
der why the Negro priest had not ap- 
proached the rectory at the big white 
church. But that did not prove any- 
thing . . . at least not to me. But as 
I say I am no radical. 

It was Father Staley himself who 
showed me the national Negro maga- 
zine with pictures of a Catholic 
church where the Negroes were seg- 
regated in the rear pews. It was un- 
fair, he maintained, for the editors 
to select a Catholic church when 
everybody knew that all the Protest- 
ant churches in that city practiced 
segregation to a far worse degree. 
The Catholic Church alone in the city 
was trying to erase racial prejudice 
and here we see a Negro publication 
criticizing its greatest ally. All my 
family saw those pictures and they 
wondered how I could remain in- 
terested in the Catholic Church. 


No PARTNER FOR THE NEGRO 


Then one of my friends showed 
me a photograph of his Catholic 
niece in a First Communion proces- 
sion. It was heartening to see the 
colored child among the white chil- 
dren. The picture was taken in what 
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would be considered a northern State. 
However there was something strange 
about the picture and in a moment 
it caught my eye. The little colored 
child had no partner although all the 
other children were holding hands. 
Perhaps she had been assigned to 
flower girl or some other task re- 
quiring no partner. So I thought, but 
my friend did not think so. Neither 
did Father Staley. And down deep 
I did not think so either. But I re- 
membered what Father Staley had 
told me about people being sinners. 
Then I recalled that I had committed 
sins in the past too, maybe not sins 
against the colored race but still sins, 
offenses against the law of God. It 
did not make me feel better but it 
gave me a clearer insight as to the 


sins of others, particularly race preju- 
dice. 


CONVERSION, BUT... 


When the preacher from the Mount 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal 
church visited my home one evening, 
we had a long talk. He asked me 
why I was becoming a Catholic. I 
would not be able to attend any other 
churches. I replied that I had no 
desire to do so. He said that I would 
no longer be free to think for my- 
self. I replied that most people had 
made a horrible mess of thinking for 
themselves when it came to religion 
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. and most other matters too. He 
said the Catholic Church was too 
strict. I reminded him that God was 
strict too, when it comes to His laws, 
I told him that my aunt, good but 
misguided soul, had tried to persuade 
me to discontinue my instructions 
because the Catholic Church was too 
lax. Which was it now, too strict or 
too lax? Apparently both were 
“thinking for themselves” and had 
come to the opposite conclusions. He 
departed that evening with the words, 
“You'll be sorry.” The preacher was 
right and I have much to be sorry 
for. I am sorry, exceedingly sorry, for 
all the times in my past life I have 
offended God. 

I said in the beginning I am a 
southern Negro Protestant. I am, but 
tomorrow morning, Father Staley 
will baptize me and I shall be a 
southern Negro Catholic. As I say 
I am no radical. I have overlooked 
the sins of White Catholic southern- 
ers, and northerners, too, because 
sometimes I cannot see them, for my 
own sins are before my eyes. 

At times I cannot help thinking 
that if there were more southern 
White radicals, Catholics rooted in 
the principles of the Faith, there 
would be fewer Negro radicals, rooted 
in an antagonism towards the Church 
and White Catholics. As I say, at 
times I cannot help thinking. 
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FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


Address to the annual conference of the New York State Association of 
Judges of Children’s Courts, December 1, 1950. 


N the course of a year it is my 
I privilege, as it is also my duty as 
servant of God and of man, to attend 
hundreds of public functions and ad- 
ministrative meetings as well as per- 
sonal and private conferences. Each 
one is important. 

But, while many equal, none can 
excel in vital import and possible im- 
pact upon our democratic society this 
Conference of the New York State 
Association of Children’s Court 
Judges; for within your hands and 
your own wise, compassionate hearts 
you hold the destiny of America’s 
children and their homes! 

The Children’s Court is an Ameri- 
can institution which, when faith- 
fully administered, is a powerful, pro- 
tective instrument to help save, not 
alone America, but the whole civil- 
ized world. For the child is the heart 
of the home; the home the core of ci- 
vilization. Within them rests the 
world’s hope for strength and sur- 
vival, for no nation is stronger than 
its homes; no home stronger than its 
children. 

It was to protect our children and 
our homes that an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic and socially-minded group of 
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people, sensitive to the harmful im- 
pact of treating the child-offender as 
an adult criminal, aroused law makers 
and public officials to the imperative 
need of setting up a separate facility 
for handling the cases which involved 
children. It was under their humane 
direction that our own New York 
became part of the vanguard of States 
which first accepted the principle of 
separate Children’s Courts for child- 
offenders. 


Laups CHILDREN’s CouRTS 


From the turn of the century we 
have seen this American institution 
take root and flourish, until now it 
bears fruit in every State of the 
Union, and in many other lands. And 
while there are still imperfections 
and gaps in the administration of 
Children’s Court work, no longer can 
there be the slightest question con- 
cerning the obvious merits of the 
Children’s Court system as it has been 
developed in the United States. 

While the Children’s Court is a 
distinctly American innovation, it 
is interesting to note that nearly 250 
years ago, in 1704, Pope Clement XI 
set aside a separate hall where boy- 
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offenders could be trained and taught 
to become useful citizens, without 
association with hardened criminals. 

And throughout the centuries the 
attitude of Catholics toward social 
service has ever been the same, for it 
is the changeless attitude of the 
Church established by Christ, Who 
Himself begged us to love one an- 
other as He loved us. And by love 
Christ meant sympathetic, compas- 
sionate understanding, patience, tol- 
erance and above all the just, honor- 
able and wise administration of any 
powers entrusted to man. 

I am sure you are familiar with 
the standards of service provided by 
the agencies in the Archdiocese of 
New York, both in the area of pre- 
ventative work in our youth and youth 
counseling services, in the splendid 
work that is done by such volunteer 
agencies in the court as the Catholic 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters, who 
work cooperatively and _ effectively 
with similar agencies of the Protes- 
tant and Jewish faiths, and the pro- 
grams for custodial care both in our 
institutions and in our boarding 
homes. 

I am sure, too, you are aware that 
we strive to utilize every scientific 
and social development that will aid 
in helping the neglected, afflicted or 
delinquent child. Expert psychiatric 
diagnosis and treatment are indispen- 
sable in many cases. Medical, surgi- 
cal, nutritional and psychological care 
is often indicated. 
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Yet, to the deep regret of all of us, 
the lack of financial support and 
of community-awareness frequently 
handicaps the court, as well as pri- 
vate agencies, in securing the facili- 
ties that are of paramount importance 
in the rehabilitation of a child. 


Lack oF Funps IMPEDES 
Proper FUNCTIONING 


One of the most important arms 
of the Children’s Juvenile Court is 
the probation staff. We share with 
every other agency in the community 
the keen appreciation of the necessity 
of this branch of the Children’s Court 
with a well trained staff, implemented 
by medical, psychiatric and other 
specialized services. Yet its functions 
are often impeded by lack of funds! 

Surely in these days of astronomi- 
cal expenditures of public monies for 
so many and varied purposes, there 
can be no real or just basis for ne- 
glecting to provide adequate person- 
nel for the proper functioning of the 
probation, or any other branch, of 
this family-preserving health-build- 
ing, life-saving service. 

Rather instead, when comes that 
day when a child’s destiny is given 
into custody of the court, there should 
be available every facility known to 
modern study and science for the 
child’s immediate care and rehabili- 
tation. For lack of any one of their 
needs may be the cause of speeding 
upon the accursed course of repeated 
crime and punishment, not only the 
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willful delinquent, but the hapless vic- 
tim of circumstances. 

The union of all the children’s 
court judges in a State-wide associ- 
ation forms an instrument of great 
power, a noble spiritual and protec- 
tive bulwark, a shield which, if wisely 
used, can serve to keep families united 
and save America’s children. It can- 
not be anything less. But without the 
assistance of proper, perfected, ef- 
ficient, sufficient equipment and per- 
sonnel they cannot, even with the 
noblest intentions, carry out their 
obligations. 

Today a man’s home is no longer 
his castle, for the locked door no 
longer keeps out the trespasser. Now 
any broadcasting radical may enter 
the home, and, under cunning dis- 
guises, sow the seeds of juvenile be- 
wilderment and delinquency. 


Movies, RAbIO AND TELEVISION 


The moving picture has moved in- 
deed—it has moved from a limited 
number of public theatres to millions 
of private homes where crime stories 
and their horrors add to the infamy 
of the massacre of the innocents. 
Eager, impressionable young child- 
ren with bated breath and fast-beating 
hearts receive into their immature 
minds trashy tales which leave them 
confused and disturbed. 

Radio and television programs 
should be, and some truly are, in- 
structive and inspirational. But many 
stories heard over the radio, seen on 
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television and read in cheap publica- 
tions are merely ribald thrillers and 
have a ruinous effect on our children, 
engendering in them a dislike for the 
normal, destroying the influence of 
parental authority and counsel, rob- 
bing the child of the natural protec- 
tive elements to which he is entitled. 
And, while I am not of that school 
which believes that children must 
blindly obey their parents, neither do 
I believe in the new school of social 
thought that children themselves have 
founded based on the command to 
parents, “Obey your child.” I stand 
unequivocally for one Commandment 
—Obey God. 

The Children’s Courts vested with 
wide powers over the child and the 
family should be instrumental in en- 
couraging obedience to the Command- 
ment. For power imposes responsi- 
bility. Unlimited power and control 
over others sometimes becomes a dan- 
ger and menace to those upon whom 
it may be exercised unless it be used 
with charity, compassion, tolerance 
and justice. 

The world today has too many 
men who possess authority, but who 
themselves possess neither charity nor 
morality. And it is my firm faith 
that only men who first learn to love 
and obey God have any right to lead 
or judge or govern others! 

In our own blessed nation great 
disaster has befallen the American 
family. I do not need to rehearse for 
you, judges of the Children’s Court, 
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the terrible evils that arise and run 
in the wake of the broken home. One 
of these is the quick and tragic re- 
sults that encompass the bewildered 
child of adolescent years who is 
asked to divide or resolve his loy- 
alties between mother and father in 
marital conflict, and to accept a new 
father or new mother while his true 
mother or father takes on another 
mate after divorce. 

And I avow that the faithless par- 
ent, who deserts and breaks up the 
marriage because of attraction to an- 
other, or who, by infidelity, inso- 
briety or selfishness, brings ruin to 
the home and irreparable harm to the 
life of the child, not only breaks the 
law of God, but also fails to observe 
the very moral principle upon which 
our democratic society is builded. 
For home life plays a most important 
part in the development of civic, moral 
and religious responsibility in child- 
ren. 


Mora Law STRESSED 


There are, however, those who 
would tell us that the whole process 
of child-character development is ex- 
clusively one of environmental ad- 
justment; that there is no moral culp- 
ability for a wrong act. With this 
theory Catholic teachings permit no 
compromise! This evil doctrine is 
rarely stated so boldly or baldly. It 
is more frequently couched in such 
euphemistic expressions as the in- 
exorability of environmental forces, 
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or similar clichés of some of the so. 
called ultra-modern experts in the 
field of behaviorism. 

According to this school of thought, 
there is no reason even to consider 
morality where a child’s conduct is 
concerned. Spiritual values and reli- 
gion are regarded by this school as 
extraneous factors and sometimes 
even as out-moded or harmful ele- 
ments in a so-called scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. 

These conclusions are perfectly 
logical if we accept the original prem- 
ise that the child or the individual is 
nothing more than a highly developed 
animal specimen in the process of evo- 
lution and change, comprised only 
of the material, the helpless prey of 
external forces, devoid of any spir- 
itual faculties, with no capacity for 
choice or exercise of free will, and 
with no destiny or obligations beyond 
the horizon of this life’s span. 

Aside from the materialism and 
moral evil of this deterministic phil- 
osophy, its baneful results would be 
perfectly patent were we to train our 
youth, particularly those who may be 
burdened with exceptionally difficult 
handicaps, in the wretched belief that 
no matter how frequent or how seri- 
ous may be their transgressions of the 
law there is no blame and no respon- 
sibility; that misconduct is due en- 
tirely to their environment; that the 
fault lies exclusively with society. 

If designedly we rule out of the 
lives of our children belief in God and 
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the obligation of obedience to His 
laws, if we deprive our young people 
of the benefits of religious training 
end the development of moral charac- 
ter, if we fail to impress upon them 
the sense of personal responsibility to 
their God, their country and their 
neighbor, what, I ask you, may we 
expect of them when they will be 
called to assume their duties as adults 
in the community, and themselves 
take over the problems that confront 
society ? 

While I do not absolve parents from 
their obligations, I plead with all per- 
sons who have the opportunity and 
duty to help in the molding of the 
lives of young people during their 
formative years, to insist upon the 
principles of personal responsibility 
for wrongful conduct. Thus shall we 
help to keep today’s children from 
becoming faithless and irresponsible 
citizens and parents of tomorrow. 

Insistence upon this personal re- 
sponsibility, self-discipline and char- 
acter development does not mean a 
harsh or punitive approach to the 
problems of adjustment of delinquent 
children. And personally I do not 
like this canonized phrase, “delin- 
quent child.” I would the word be 
changed to a more hopeful, kinder 
word—“unfortunate”—for sympathy 
and patient understanding of the un- 
fortunate youngsters are as essential 
as the best scientific and social 
therapy. 

Of late years, it has become out- 
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moded with some groups to urge, or 
even to consider, the religion of a 
child in connection with the expendi- 
ture of public funds or the perform- 
ance of a public function. The God- 
fearing founders of our country ex- 
pressed in public documents their 
reverence for God and the importance 
of the rights of freedom of religion. 
When they established the principle 
of the separation of Church and 
State, their purpose was to protect 
religion and to preserve the practice 
of religion. By strange distortion, 
this is now construed by some to 
mean the suppression of Church by 
State, and the absolute banishment 
from the areas of government and 
public services of all for which re- 
ligion stands. 


PLACE OF RELICION 

Hence, it is gratifying to find an 
important public agency, the Chil- 
dren’s Court, which officially takes 
cognizance of, and affirmatively pro- 
tects and preserves the religious faith 
of the child. The Children’s Court 
Act assures that in the care, protec- 
tion, guardianship, discipline or con- 
trol of any child, his religious faith 
shall be preserved and protected by 
the court. 

But despite this clear, definite legis- 
lation there are some who foster in- 
sidious and dangerous doctrines 
which would destroy religion, the 
very foundation and basis of respect 
for law and good citizenship. This 
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pernicious propaganda, my friends, 
if implanted in the minds and hearts 
of our growing generation, will de- 
molish our greatest bulwark against 
the rising tide of godless Communism 
threatening to inundate the world, 
and, in this fateful hour, our own 
beloved America! 

For there is always a menace that 
these fatal theories can seep even 
into the thinking of well-intentioned 
persons, who, with most sincere mo- 
tives, may interfere and violate the 
rights of the family to worship God 
—the right of the family to remain a 
family. Forgotten or ignored is the 
fact that the family was not created 
by any human law. It was brought 
into being by the Creator from Whom 
it received its rights, and the family 
is still the most powerful influence 
over the ‘child. Its bonds are rooted 
deep both in the spirit and flesh of 
its members and its ties must not be 
broken or uprooted save for the most 
serious reasons. 


SPEAKS AS A PRIEST 


I have come before you this night, 
an American citizen and minister of 
God, whose measure of devotion to 
God and country can be judged, I 
pray, by my life’s work. 1 have tried 
faithfully to talk to you as a loyal 
American for the good of all Amer- 
icans. Now I feel it my duty, before 
I leave you, to speak to you as a priest 
of the Catholic Church, loyal also to 
its teachings, which strengthen and 
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sanctify my loyalty to our glorious 
country. 

And I speak now only for my own 
people of my own Faith when I state 
that it is both bold and ignorant of 
any judge, court officer or social 
worker to berate a distressed wife 
and mother of a large family for the 
number of children she has brought 
into the world. 

Sex is a gift of God. The Jewish 
law held the procreation of children 
a blessing. The Christian law under 
its Divine Founder continued and 
still continues to respect and uphold 
the Divine mandate. 


RIGHTS OF THE FAMILY 


Therefore do I repeat that it is 
my belief that the modern social 
worker or judge who advocates birth 
control to a Catholic parent is but an 
agent of the moral destruction of the 
very family that has been entrusted 
to him to save. And one of the rights 
that we as American citizens insist 
on, a right upheld by law, is that 
each child and each family be super- 
vised by a probation officer of its own 
religion, for to place a child under 
the direction of a probation officer of 
a faith other than its own is a sur- 
render of the element most necessary 
to its guidance, a violation of law and 
a betrayal of both the religious and 
legal rights of the child. 

Yea, within your hands, which rep- 
resent the Constitutional laws and 
rights of our free and democratic na- 
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lous tion, within your hearts, which rep- And this night I pray you to follow 
resent God’s compassionate, chari- God’s pattern in judging those who 
own table Heart, you are among the fa- come before you, and help America’s 
tate yored few who hold in your keeping mothers and fathers and their chil- 
t of the life and future of America— dren to be loyal, God-loving parents 
a America’s children and their homes. and patriots. 
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The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, established by Bishop 
; Edwin V. O’Hara in 1923, is not, says Monsignor Luigi Ligutti, a back-to- 

‘ i the-land movement. “We do not say everybody should leave towns and 
ps cities and become farmers. That wouldn’t be fair to the cows. And it 
cial wouldn’t be fair to a great many people who do not have a rural vocation. 
rth © But we do say that if a man likes to work in the city, he owes it to his 
can family to live outside of the city, on a few acres of ground, where he can 
the | raise his family properly, where the family can have plenty of space, light 
ted and air, and where the family can grow much of its own food. If a man 
hts has one foot in business or industry and the other on the land, he will 


always have some measure of economic stability. The business or the fac- 


- tory may give out. The land, if it is taken care of, never gives out.” 

If NCRLC is not a back-to-the-land movement, it pursues a stay-on-the- 
we ; land policy. While eighteen per cent of the U. S. population are farmers, 
wn | only six per cent of the U. S. Catholic population are farmers. For every 
der | ten Catholic children raised on a farm, seven leave the land for the city. 
of | “We'd be happy if we could keep five of every ten rural children on the 
ur- soil,” said Monsignor Ligutti. “There is an imbalance between the Catholic 
ary rural population and the total rural population in this country. The Church 
ind emphasizes the importance of stable family life, but she is at her weakest 
nd on the soil, where family life has the best chance to grow and thrive.”— 

Donald McDonald in Topay, April, 1951. 
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You—and Your Non-Catholic Neighbor 


Dae FRANCIS 


Reprinted from Tue Voice or St. Jupe* 


OU’VE been reading your Catho- 

lic papers and you’ve learned 
enough to know that bigotry is on the 
rise, that non-Catholic leaders are to 
an increasing extent openly criticizing 
Catholics and the Catholic Church. 
So you meet your non-Catholic neigh- 
bor on the street, you speak to him 
with the usual warm greeting, but 
you wonder a little if he has heard 
and believed the things that have been 
said about the Catholic Church. 

Your neighbor returns your greet- 
ing with another just as warm. But 
possibly he does a little wondering 
himself. He’s heard things said about 
the Catholic Church, bad things, ever 
since he was a kid. Lately he’s heard 
them more often. Doesn’t seem likely 
they are true—too many nice people 
who are Catholics. Still it does seem 
strange that his Catholic neighbors 
never talk about their Faith. Maybe, 
just maybe, he thinks, they do have 
something to hide. 

So what is needed is a kind of a 
handbook: How to Get Along with 
Your Non-Catholic Neighbors. I 
might be able to help on this a little. 
I’ve been on both sides of the neigh- 
borhood fence. I’m a convert, and 
though I’ve been a Catholic nearly 





Dale Francis is himself a con- 
vert and well qualified to write 
about Catholic-Protestant rela- 
tions. A former newspaperman, 
prior to his conversion to Catholi- 
cism Mr. Francis was a Methodist 
minister and pastor of a Protest- 
ant church in Ohio. Baptized a 
Catholic while in the Army Air 
Force, after his discharge Mr. 
Francis founded and edited the 
North Carolina Catholic. He is at 
the present time Director of Pub- 
lications for the University of 
Notre Dame. 











six years, I still have many good 
friends who are Protestants. 

Right from the start I want to make 
one thing plain. There are anti-Cath- 
olic bigots, all right, but you can get 
a distorted view of your non-Catholic 
neighbors if you start adding up all 
the things the bigots say and ignore 
the goodwill that so many ordinary 
non-Catholics have for their Catho- 
lic neighbors. 

I’m like everyone else on something 
like this. I looked at some of the 
virulently anti-Catholic magazines, 
plowed through Paul Blanshard’s con- 
coction of misinformation and mis- 
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interpretation, read the public state- 
ments of some Protestant church 
leaders and I started getting irritated. 
| felt like kicking the first non-Catho- 
lic I met soundly on the shins. Then 
| got a letter from my old college. 

Bluffton College is a Mennonite 
college in Ohio. I was a Methodist 
but after shopping around I decided 
Bluffton was my kind of a school. 
The faculty and the students were 
good, serious Christians. I liked 
Bluffton, and though it was small I 
was proud to have graduated from 
there. 

Bluffton gave me what they called 
a ministerial scholarship. At the time 
I was acting as the Methodist pastor 
of a church at Fort Recovery, Ohio, 
and my intention was to spend my 
life in the Protestant ministry. In 
those days I had no idea grace was 
going to grab me by the seat of the 
pants and drop me on my knees in 
the Catholic Church. So I was en- 
titled to the ministerial scholarship. 

The only thing was that it wasn’t 
so much a scholarship as a loan that 
would be written off if you stayed in 
the ministry. That was a good idea, 
since it kept men from taking advan- 
tage of a ministerial scholarship and 
then forsaking the ministry to become 
something else. 

The letter that came from Bluffton 
was the regular form letter they send 
out after a designated number of 
years. You were supposed to give 
information on what you were now 


doing. If you were a minister, you 
got back the loan slip you'd signed 
while in college. If you were out of 
the ministry, you were told you had 
to pay off the full loan. 

There was no doubt in my case. I 
was about as far out of the Protestant 
ministry as a fellow could get. Of 
course, I was following my convic- 
tions; they’d just led me far from 
the path Id originally chosen. I ex- 
plained this to the college and told 
them I’d like to be given a chance to 
meet my obligations in instalments 
since the bulk sum was more than I 


could handle. 


PEopPLe oF Goop WILL 


The return letter came in a few 
days. I opened it up and a slip of 
paper fell out. It was the loan slip I 
had signed and across it was marked 
in ink, “Cancelled.” 

There was a letter from the college 
committee. “We consider that you 
have fulfilled and are still fulfilling 
the conditions of the loan granted to 
you,” they wrote. 

I got shivers up my back. It made 
me feel better than I’d felt in months. 
I’d been listening to the Blanshards, 
the Oxnams, the professional and the 
amateur bigots for so long that I’d 
started forgetting what the best non- 
Catholics are like. For every bigot 
there are a dozen people of goodwill 
outside the Catholic Church, and my 
old college, which had taught me so 
many lessons while I was a student, 
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reached out and taught me another 
important one. 

You get the idea from this little 
story, don’t you? Chances are your 
next door neighbor is a fellow filled 
with good will; chances are even 
better that the biggest thing holding 
him back from understanding more 
about the Church is you. 

Back in the days when I was a non- 
Catholic I was searching for some- 
thing I felt was lacking in my faith. 
Most of my friends knew this, and 
lots of them offered to help me by tell- 
ing me of their own beliefs. But do 
you know, I never had a Catholic 
offer to tell me anything about what 
he believed. I was invited to every- 
thing from High Episcopal to Holy 
Roller services, but there was never a 
Catholic who asked me to attend Mass 
with him. 


Quiet CATHOLICS 


You’d think people with the truth 
would shout it to the housetops, but 
Catholics just don’t do it. I don’t 
know why. Maybe Catholics suffer 
from a sense of social inferiority be- 
cause they belong to a group that was 
a minority for so long, but the Je- 
hovah Witnesses are a minority and 
nobody ever accused them of keeping 
quiet about their beliefs. No, I don’t 
know what causes it, but I do know 
it is true: Catholics are just too quiet 
about their beliefs. 

Now that doesn’t mean that I think 
you ought to stand on street corners 
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preaching the Faith—although there’s 
nothing wrong with street-corner 
preaching, for that matter. It just 
means that I think every Catholic 
should be alert for an opportunity to 
explain Catholic beliefs to people who 
are interested. 

You'd be surprised how interested 
non-Catholics are, too. You don’t 
have to be a theologian to help them. 
If you know just some of the essen- 
tials of your Faith you can help. If 
you don’t feel sure enough to go into 
much detail about what you believe, 
then you should be able to get hold 
of a book or a pamphlet that might 
interest your neighbor. 

A friend of mine was with one of 
the large recording companies. He 
went to their annual convention and 
was assigned to a room with a 
stranger, a man he’d never met be- 
fore. Sometime during the course of 
the evening the conversation turned 
to religion. My friend is a good 
Catholic and the other man turned 
out to be opposed to the Catholic 
Church. They talked until two in the 
morning, and though they weren't 
arguing, my friend saw that he hadn’t 
done much good for his roommate. 
About six the next morning, my 
friend got up quietly and went to 
Mass, as he did every day. 

The next year they got a room to- 
gether again. This time my friend 
didn’t talk religion. The subject 
didn’t come up until they retired for 
the night. The lights were out and 
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then from across the room came the 
yoice of the other fellow: “When 
you get up for Mass tomorrow, wake 
me up. I want to go, too. I’m a 
Catholic now.” 

Their talk that night had whetted 
his interest. My friend had thought 
he had failed, but in truth he had 
succeeded. He’d pointed the way for 
a stranger he’d met by chance. 


Don’t ARGUE 


Right here is as good a time as any 
to put in a warning, though. Don’t 
argue. If you see your discussion is 
turning into an argument, then stop 
it. You don’t do yourself or your 
friend any good. Catholics don’t have 
to argue to explain their Faith. It is 
enough to tell what Catholics believe, 
without trying to expound the proof 
of those beliefs. 

I know a girl who was a patient in 
a hospital when a priest brought the 
Holy Eucharist to another patient. 
Curious, she asked about it and was 
told that Catholics believe that the 
substance of the bread and wine actu- 
ally becomes the substance of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. No one 
tried to give her any Biblical proofs, 
no one tried to argue that point with 
her. She was just told that is what 
Catholics believe. It irritated her. To 
think that in this modern day and 
age educated people could believe any 
such nonsense. It peeved her so much 
she determined to find out more about 
this ridiculous belief. A few months 
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later she received her own first Com- 
munion. 

You understand you don’t have to 
become an apologetical whizz. You 
don’t have to convince anyone—bet- 
ter you don’t try—but you should be 
able to tell your neighbor what it is 
you believe. Sometimes you don’t 
have to do even that. 

A few months ago I stopped in a 
record shop to buy a new long play. 
The girl at the counter noticed a book 
I had with me, and while I was in 
the booth playing the record, she 
looked at the book. It was a Catholic 
book, not apologetical, just a book on 
a Catholic subject; as a matter of 
fact, the book bawled Catholics out 
for not being good enough. When I 
came out of the booth, the girl nodded 
at the book and said she’d always 
been interested in the Catholic 
Church. 

Now I could have smiled and said, 
“How interesting.” But I’m a con- 
vert and converts are generally so 
happy about their discovery they 
want to share it with everyone. So I 
asked her if she’d ever been to Mass. 
She said no, so, noticing the wedding 
band on her finger, I asked her if she 
and her husband would like to go to 
Mass with my wife and me. She said 
she’d ask her husband and let me 
know. Well, on the Sunday they went 
I stayed home to baby-sit, but my 
wife took them, and afterwards they 
came to our house for Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast. They found a couple 
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of books in our library to their taste, 
and they started getting interested in 
earnest. Barbara and I are very 
proud that Ernie and Evelyn asked 
us to be their godparents when they 
were baptized at Saint Monica’s 


Church. 


SIGN OF THE Cross 


Right about now you’re probably 
thinking that opportunities to explain 
your Faith never come to you. Well, 
maybe you don’t invite them. Down 
in one southern diocese the Bishop 
asked the people to say grace openly 
when eating out, cross themselves in 
public. Down there Catholics are few 
and far between, but the Bishop 
wanted to make certain that the non- 
Catholics knew the Catholics were 
proud of their Faith. 

I don’t know about other people, 
but the first two times I crossed my- 
self in a public restaurant before a 
meal I got quick action. The first 
time a lady came over, said she was 
passing through the city and asked if 
I could direct her to a Catholic 
church. The second time a fellow 
came over, said he had been a sailor 
in the Navy where he’d got to know 
his first Catholics, and he just wanted 
to tell me he liked the Catholic 
Church even though he was a Baptist. 

Crossing yourself before a meal in 
a restaurant may seem like a little 
thing, but smaller things have started 
non-Catholics thinking in the direc- 
tion of the Church. Doffing your hat 
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or crossing yourself as you pass a 
church is likely to get a question 
from the non-Catholic with you that 
will give you a chance to explain that 
Catholics believe in the Real Presence, 
You don’t have to try to prove it, but 
you can state what you believe. 

Of course, not all non-Catholics are 
friendly to the Catholic Church. But 
I don’t know how to tell which ones 
are going to be unfriendly. There is 
a Protestant bishop who is one of the 
most outspokenly anti-Catholic speak- 
ers in the country. Yet a nun who is 
a friend of mine wrote him a kindly 
letter, explaining to him where he 
was mistaken and got a friendly note 
in return. They write regularly now 
and knowing the nun and knowing 
the power of grace, I wouldn’t make 
any bets that he will not some day 
become a Catholic. 

There are all kinds of converts to 
the Church. I know a fellow who was 
in Italy during the war. From what 
he saw he decided that the Catholic 
Church was holding back progress. 
He felt pretty strongly about it, 
strongly enough to decide he’d devote 
his life to exposing the Church. He 
enrolled at Harvard and in that un- 
likely place, through his personal 
studies, discovered what the Church 
really is. He has two more years to 
go before he will be ordained a priest 
forever. 

So you see even the most preju- 
diced can shed their prejudice in the 
presence of truth. The moral of that 
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js, don’t give up on anyone—even 
Joe Stalin or Paul Blanshard. 
Speaking of Blanshard, I’ve been 
hoping that if he is sincere, maybe 
he’d get an overdose of grace and 
come into the Church he has so ma- 
ligned. His book has sold more than 
100,000 copies, and a lot of sincere 
people have been unable to see 
through his errors of fact and inter- 
pretation. But many others have been 
repelled by the things he has said. 


Exposes BLANSHARD 


A few months ago I wrote a pam- 
phlet exposing some of the fallacies 
and some of the foibles of Blanshard. 
My mail since then has been interest- 
ing. An Episcopalian minister in 
Kentucky, for instance, ordered sev- 
eral copies and told me he was send- 
ing them to his friends. A Presby- 
terian minister in Iowa sent me a 
letter telling me he’d liked the pam- 
phlet and was sending copies to 
friends. Several non-Catholic laymen 
and laywomen wrote, one of them a 
lady who purchased 100 copies to 
pass among her friends. In Ohio a 
ministerial association had someone 
read it aloud at a meeting and after- 
wards passed a resolution denouncing 
Blanshard. All of these are indica- 
tions of the good will among non- 
Catholics—a good will all too often 
left latent because Catholics just don’t 
let people know enough about their 
Faith. 

Just a warning though—don’t take 
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too much for granted when it comes 
to non-Catholic knowledge of Catho- 
lics. A few years ago at a major 
university I quizzed a group of high 
school and college teachers on their 
knowledge of the Catholic Faith. Now 
these teachers were all men and 
women of good will, who had met on 
their own time to seek ways of re- 
lieving inter-religious tensions. 

I discovered that a fairly large per- 
centage of these highly educated per- 
sons of good will believed that Catho- 
lics can secure permission to commit 
sins in the future, that they must pay 
to get forgiveness of sins, that Catho- 
lics think all non-Catholic marriages 
are invalid and the children of such 
marriages are illegitimate, that Catho- 
lics think the Pope is perfect like God, 
that they pray to and worship statues. 
I even discovered that one-fifth of the 
twenty-five quizzed believe nuns are 
held prisoners in convents. 

These were well educated men and 
women, and they had good will 
towards the Catholic Church—a fact 
which is amazing, because believing 
the Church was all these things you’d 
think they’d have only ill will. If 
the highly educated are so misin- 
formed, it stands to reason that the 
rest of the people must be fairly well 
mixed up, too. It is good to under- 
stand that there is probably no story 
about the Catholic Church so absurd 
that there aren’t some people who be- 
lieve it. When you’re talking to your 


neighbor, you might keep your ears 
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open for indications he might be har- 
boring some of these wild bits of mis- 
information. 

So what does it all add up to? Well, 
about this. You can be pretty certain 
that your non-Catholic neighbor isn’t 
going to burn down your house be- 
cause you're one of those “Romish 
papists.” As a matter of fact, you 
can be pretty sure he has a kind of 
friendly curiosity about what Catho- 
lics believe. 

And if you are like most Catho- 
lics, you probably aren’t looking for 
opportunities to help him in his un- 
derstanding. It never hurts to invite 
a neighbor to go to Mass with you if 
he shows some interest; even if he 
says no, you’ve at least made the 
friendly gesture. 

Don’t be afraid to be openly Catho- 
lic. That doesn’t mean that you 
should go around carrying signs pro- 
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claiming you are a Catholic, but it 
does mean that in a quiet way you 
should be Catholic wherever you are, 
If you say grace at home—and if you 
don’t, why don’t you?—then there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t say it, 
quietly or to yourself, at public places, 
crossing yourself openly and proudly. 

You never know when some action 
or some word of yours might help an. 
other find the Faith you cherish so 
highly. There are all kinds of con- 
verts, and they travel all kinds of 
roads home. There’s no one so bitter, 
no one so bigoted that he can’t find 
his way to Christ’s Church. Biggest 
bigot I ever heard of was a fellow 
named Saul who went around fighting 
against the Church in every way pos- 
sible until one day he found his road 
to the True Church, a road that he 
thought was leading him to Damas- 
cus. 


Rapine in the Holocaust 


God took no pleasure in Cain’s offering, because Cain made a bad division; 
he gave to God only something that was his, but kept himself for himself. And 
his evil example is followed by all those who, with hearts not pure but perverse, 
follow their own bent instead of doing the will of God. Yet they offer some gift 
to God, vainly thinking that God will help them, not to cure their diseased lusts, 
but to gratify them. And that is typical of the earthly City—St. Augustine, City 
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Rome and Rotary 


This translation of an article appearing in the OsseRvVATORE ROMANO of 
January 27 is reprinted from the TaBLeT.* 


ee many places a “clarifica- 
tion” has been asked for concern- 
ing the application of the recent De- 
cree of the Holy Office concerning 
the Rotary Club. This would also 
seem to be required from the fact 
that differing and at times opposing 
interpretations of the Decree itself 
have been given, on the one hand 
minimizing it, and on the other hand 
exaggerating its application and its 
consequences. 

It must above all be borne in 
mind that, in so far as priests are 
concerned, there already existed a 
directive of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, dated February 4, 
1929, which, to the question “whether 
Ordinaries should permit ecclesias- 
tics to enroll themselves in the Ro- 
tary Club or to take part in its meet- 
ings,” replied, “non expedire.” The 
Holy Office with its recent Decree 
makes it clear that this means “pro- 
hibited.” 

Naturally, the prohibition issued 
to priests against belonging to the 
Rotary Club or taking part in its 
meetings—a prohibition which the 
laity also have well understood, con- 
sidering the nature and the scope of 
such associations, which are foreign 


to the ends of the sacerdotal mission 
—is understood to refer in a limited 
sense to meetings of the members of 
Rotary alone, in which they discuss 
their economic and professional af- 
fairs. It does not extend, therefore, 
to those meetings which, even if ar- 
ranged by Rotary, are open also to 
visitors, for purposes compatible 
with the priestly activity, as, for ex- 
ample, to promote projects of wel- 
fare or charitable assistance. 

As for the laity, the Decree of the 
Holy Office does not contain a pro- 
hibition, such as is made for priests, 
but is limited to exhorting Catholics 
to behave according to the provi- 
sions of Canon 684 of the Code of 
Canon Law, which, in its positive 
part, praises the faithful who give 
their names and their support to the 
associations set up by the Church 
or recommended by her, while in the 
negative part it puts them on guard 
against associations to which can 
be applied one of the qualifications 
set forth in the Canon. It is a mis- 
take to believe that, in citing such 
a Canon, it is wished to attribute 
to Rotary each and every one of 
the qualifications there listed, as has 
been believed, in evident ignorance of 


*128 Sloan St., London, S.W. 1, England, Feb. 3, 1951. 
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Canon Law, by certain newspapers. 
To advise the faithful against be- 
longing to an association it is enough 
that there can be applied to it one 
of those qualifications, and, in partic- 
ular, that, from a Catholic point of 
view, it may fairly be considered 
“suspect.” 

In the case we are considering, the 
directive given by the Holy Office 
appears justified, in linea generale, 
by the secular and non-religious 
(laico e areligioso) spirit which 
characterizes Rotary, and also in 
relation to the problems for which 
the Catholic cannot withdraw his 
attention from the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, as, for example, 
in the moral field and in matters of 
social justice. 

This character appears evident 
from Article III of the Statute and 
from the whole of the eleven articles 
of the so-called Ethical Code of Ro- 
tary, as well as from certain declara- 
tions made in the past by authorita- 
tive leaders of Rotary. 


ANTI-CLERICAL ELEMENTS 


Such a secularist spirit, and the 
religious indifference which easily 
derives from it, lend themselves to 
the infiltration into Rotary of Ma- 
sonic and anti-clerical elements, as 
has in fact happened in certain na- 
tions in which, because of a pre- 
vailing Masonic influence, the action 
of the Clubs has been developed in 
contrast with the activity and the 
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purposes of the Church. It is neces. 
sary, however, to add that such cir. 
cumstances have not occurred jn 
other nations, where, through the 
influence of leaders or members well 
disposed towards the Church, the at- 
titude of Rotary has been shown in 
practice to be tolerant and benevolent 
in regard to religious interests. This 
explains how, while the Episcopates 
of Spain, Holland and some of the 
Latin-American nations have sent out 
severe directives in regard to Rotary, 
in other nations the Bishops have tol- 
erated the membership of the faith- 
ful in that association. 

It is a matter for the clearsighted- 
ness of those who have the honor to 
direct the faithful spiritually—that 
is, the Bishops—to establish whether 
in concrete cases, in their own dio- 
ceses, Rotary should be considered as 
a “suspect” organization. It is now 
clear that where suspicion exists the 
Bishops must exhort Catholics not 
to belong to Rotary. Where, on the 
other hand, it does not exist, whether 
from proofs given in the past or 
whether from serious guarantees 
which the leaders intend to give, 
the Bishops can abstain from making 
such an exhortation in words, lacking 
the impelling motive. 

In taking their decisions the Bish- 
ops will certainly proceed not only 
having regard to the particular situ- 
ations of their own dioceses, but 
considering Rotary in the religious 
interests of a nation as a whole. 
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_ In fact, at the end of 1943, the the world), suggested to the Bishops 
ci- | Supreme Sacred Congregation of of each nation that they should agree 
M | the Holy Office, in a circular sent among themselves to issue in this 
the | t) the pontifical representatives matter uniform dispositions and pre- 
well (Nuncios and Delegates throughout _ scriptions. 
at. 
| in 
lent % 
This 
= Mary, Our Mother 
out | Esther was raised from her very lowly rank to the greatest position of honor 
ary, for the salvation of the Jewish people, who were then the chosen people of God. 
tol. | The Lord did this in order that they might be freed from the inhuman persecution 
sith: by the crafty Aman, who wanted to wipe out the entire people of God. But when 
it became known to the people that a Hebrew girl had been made queen and 
ruler, a new light seemed to arise for the Jews, joy, honor, and dancing. In just 
ted- that way, for the salvation of the Christian people, Mary was assumed into 
rto | heaven and crowned the queen and ruler of all the universe, in order that, ac- 
that | cording to His will, she might free the people of God from all dangers threatening 
ther | them because of her good will toward us. God wills that Mary be full of grace, 
dio. | that is, full of charity, love and a most ardent desire for our salvation, that she 
das | should be a most loving mother to all of us, just as if Jesus on the cross had given 
ane each one of us to her in the person of John when He said, Woman, behold thy son. 
the In order that she might help us all by her motherly love and care, she was taken 
to heaven and set up as the depository of all God’s treasures——From the Mariale 
not of St. Lawrence of Brindisi. 
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ther 
t or ® 
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king The West at Bay 
king It is no doubt a pity that free nations have to be so badly burned before they 
call out the fire fighters, but it is the penalty of democracy and free thought and 
Bish- speech that preparations for war should be postponed almost beyond the eleventh 
| hour. The result of the defeats in the Far East has thus been not to drain away 
only | arms—save in the very short run—but to create the urgency of mood and decision 
situ- | through which arms will at last pour from the workshops of the West.—Barbara 
but » Ward in the New Yorx Times Macazine, Feb. 4, 1951. 
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The Importance of a Catholic 
College Education 


THomaS E. ByrRNES 


An address prepared for delivery before the National Council of 
Catholic Colleges. 


I MUST confess at the very begin- 
ning that I approach the subject 
of a Catholic college education with 
complete prejudice. I also admit that 
at various times in my life I have 
submitted willingly, and with some 
eagerness, to the most obvious kind of 
propaganda. But it was obvious, in 
the way my parents’ propaganda for 
Church on Sunday was obvious; and 
similarly, had to do with my spiritual 
welfare. 

For this reason, when I speak 
about a Catholic education, I do not 
consider it in the unbiased way a 
man would consider the merits of 
taking a walk, as against the merits 
of taking a street car. I consider it 
in the way a man would consider 
taking a walk as against not being 
able to walk at all. Too often have I 
heard people argue for the advantages 
of a Catholic education as if allowing 
for possible advantages in not having 
one. When we speak about the bene- 
fits of going to Heaven, we do not 
infer for the sake of a sportsmanlike 
attitude that there are certain bene- 
fits in going to the other place. 

This is not a question that for the 


pedant has two sides. For the conve- 
nience of all of us it has only one 
side, like a sphere, each point of 
which is equidistant from the center 
point, which in this case is the center- 
point of the whole universe, God 
Himself. 

For that reason I find it difficult 
to understand why, every year, many 
otherwise devout Catholic young peo- 
ple seriously ask themselves whether 
they should continue their education 
in a Catholic college, or go to a 
school where the name of their God 
is hushed into silence like an offen- 
sive word. 

Does a good Catholic father seri- 
ously consider whether he shall have 
a Catholic or a non-Catholic home 
life? 

Does a good Catholic mother seri- 
ously wonder whether she shall bring 
God into the lives of her children, or 
keep Him out? 

Why then do we indulge in this 
periodic confusion about staying close 
to God during the period in our lives 
which has more immediate influence 
than any other on our future conduct? 

Do we delude ourselves that we can 
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make up for a Catholic education by 
extra reading, or by attending lec- 
tures or special classes in religious 
instruction? Why should we so limit 
our acquaintanceship with God? 

Do we try to reassure ourselves 
that we had enough religion in grade 
school or high school? We might 
just as well say we did enough pray- 
ing during those years and need pray 
no more. And again, why should we 
so limit our acquaintanceship with 
God? 

Is there some secret advantage to 
a non-Catholic education that the rest 
of us don’t know about? What is it 
some people are looking for that can- 
not be found in equal or greater abun- 
dance in our Catholic schools? 

Do people suppose they will meet 
more influential people? There are 
influential people in Catholic schools, 
too, all of them serving under the 
greatest Influence the world has ever 
known—the influence of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Do they suppose they will receive 
better instruction? The history of 
the Church and the history of educa- 
tion have been synonymous through- 
out the brightest and darkest periods 
of the world. The Church was 
founded on Christ’s command to 
teach. And what she teaches is some- 
thing for which there is no substi- 
tute in the most elaborate non-Catho- 
lic university on earth. 

No, these cannot be considered as 
serious reasons for giving up a Catho- 
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lic education. The reason such a 
question ever arises goes far deeper 
than that. Without further preamble, 
let us get to the heart of the matter. 


Mopern HERESY 


The heart of the matter is this: we 
are living in the midst of one of the 
greatest heresies of all time—the 
heresy that a man’s attitude toward 
his fellowmen during the minutes and 
hours of his daily life can be sepa- 
rate and distinct from his attitude 
toward his God. 

It is this heresy which cloaks ruth- 
lessness under the cover of ambition. 
It is this heresy which condones 
cheating as business strategy. It is 
this heresy which lets selfishness, 
envy and pride masquerade as rug- 
ged individualism. The modern here- 
tic is the man who believes that he 
can commit the seven deadly sins six 
days a week and make up for them 
with an hour in church on Sunday. 
He is the man who believes his end in 
life is the satisfaction of his own sel- 
fish desires, his own powerful lusts. 
He keeps apart from his God during 
his waking hours because his God 
would have him behave otherwise. 

This same man carries this same 
error with him into the field of edu- 
cation. He is the man who believes 
that religion belongs solely in church, 
and that a religious education, if 
needed at all, can be capably handled 
by a few hours’ study a week. He 
sees nothing inconsistent in teaching 








about the universe without reference 
to the God who made it. He sees 
nothing inconsistent in preparing 
young people for citizenship without 
reference to the morality that is the 
basis for all citizenship. 


Roortep 1n RELIGION 


The Catholic Church differs strong- 
ly with this man. The Church be- 
lieves, and teaches, that morality is 
the life’s blood of any republic. 
George Washington himself declared 
that we cannot hope for a lasting 
national morality unless it be rooted 
in religion. The Church believes that 
a people without good morals is a 
people incapable of self-government. 
The history of the decadence and fall 
of some of the greatest empires 
proves she is right. In a democracy 
such as ours the laws stem from the 
people and observance of the laws 
depends on the people; in the laws 
and their observance is reflected the 
people’s character. Any age of de- 
mocracy must be an age of religion. 

And when the Church preaches mo- 
rality, she means the second-by-sec- 
ond, minute-by-minute morality of 
our daily lives, not a morality that 
can be shelved for handy reference, 
either in the church or the classroom. 

Since it is evident that our lives 
must be spent in daily harmony with 
God—not just on Sunday—the citi- 
zens of tomorrow must be taught that 
the Omnipresent God is present in all 
things at all times. That teaching 
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itself must be a continuous, hour-by- | | 
hour process. It is not the once or | ' 
twice a week class in religion that | ‘ 
makes a Catholic education different 
from a secular one. It is the fact | ! 
that God is studied in every subject. | | 
In a Catholic school the subjects are | | 
taught as means of helping us find | ' 
God, not as ends in themselves. ( 

Many of us have made the mistake | | 
of thinking of our religious instruc- 4 
tion as purely a once or twice a week | 
proposition, as if we were boning up | 
for an exam—as if we were prepar- | | 
ing simply to answer a barrage of 
questions from a battery of non-be- | 
lievers on such points as whether or 
not we may eat beef broth on Friday, 
or whether it’s a sin to genuflect on 
the left knee instead of the right. Few | 
if any of us will ever be obliged to 
face such cross-questioning, few if 
any of us will ever be called upon to 
defend our Faith against a street-cor- 
ner orator. All of us will be faced, 
however, by the deadly, monotonous, | 
daily array of little challenges to de- 
fend our Faith against our own base 
natures and the baser nature of the 
daily devil. For such a battle, a brief 
course in the fundamentals of our 
Faith is not enough. 

Nor does the Church consider it 
enough. That is why she brings God | 
into every classroom every day of 
the week. In the Catholic school we 
do not study history merely to satisfy 
our curiosity about what life was like 
a few years ago. We study it to see 
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how men behaved in relation to the 
will of God—in relation to the great- 
est historical figure of all time. 

We do not study philosophy merely 
to see how thinkers of the past disa- 

with each other on fundamen- 

tal doctrines. We study it to see how 
close to the one fundamental doctrine 
of a Living, Omnipotent God we can 
come. 
4 We do not study science merely to 
} amaze ourselves at the gymnastics of 
the atom. We study it to discover 
the endless wonder of God’s handi- 
work, to develop the attitude of Pas- 
teur, who said: “The more I study 
nature, the more I am amazed at the 
work of the Creator. I say my prayers 
while engaged at my work in the la- 
| boratory.” 
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The Catholic school starts us off 
in the habit of living with God. The 
Catholic school teaches the child the 
| civic virtues on a basis of religion. 
_ She teaches them as obligations. She 
| inculeates as a matter of religious 

duty the habits of personal honor, 

self-restraint, respect for others, the 
dignity of labor, all of which are the 
bone and sinew of a republic such as 
ours. She impresses on us the sacred- 
ness and sanctity of an oath, disre- 
gard for which at times seems to 
threaten the foundation of our judi- 
cial system. And she teaches these 
things with every gesture she makes 


o see | and every word she speaks. 
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How in later life can a man be ex- 
pected to render thanks to God—as 
they must be rendered—for giving 
us our freedom, security and pros- 
perity unless that man has learned 
in school to thank God for the power 
to lift one tiny finger? 

How in later life can a man know 
enough to beg God’s help in some 
overwhelming crisis unless he has 
learned to ask His help in simply liv- 
ing from sunrise to sundown in one 
peaceful day? 

Do you not believe that the world 
would be a literal paradise if all men 
heeded the Commandments of God? 
Do you not believe that the world is 
what it is today because so many men 
have broken God’s law? How then 
can we expect that world to be a 
better place if we move even farther 
from God? 

No, the question of going to a Cath- 
olic college is no less fundamental to 
our salvation than the question of at- 
tending a Catholic grade school, a 
Catholic high school, or of living a 
completely Catholic life. By as much 
as we remove God from every phase 
of our lives, by that much do we be- 
come less Catholic. Only in a Catho- 
lic school can we learn the blessed 
habit of living daily with Christ and 
for Christ. 

Do you see now what the modern 
heretic is asking us to give up? A 
way of life, a heritage, our very God. 
Under all the heavens would there be 


space enough to measure our loss? 








Editorials 





*“La Prensa’ 


ERON’S virtual suppression of 

La Prensa is not without certain 
ironic aspects which, needless to say, 
have not been underlined by those 
who have found difficulty in selecting 
sufficiently vituperative words to ex- 
press their condemnation of the dic- 
tatorial act. 

The setting is not, of course, that 
of a Left paper attacking a Right dic- 
tatorship, but that of a Right paper, 
which defends the traditional liber- 
ties of capitalism, criticising a dic- 
tatorship whose support comes mainly 
from the workers and the people. 

In the world today, such a posi- 
tion is by no means uncommon. 
Franco probably has proportionately 
more really convinced supporters 
among the workers and ordinary peo- 
ple of Spain than among the rich and 
trading classes. The same was, no 
doubt, true of Mussolini and possibly 
even Hitler. 

But the classical setting for this 
situation is the Soviet where the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat does not 
permit the slightest breath of criti- 
cism, let alone anything remotely ap- 
proaching an independent newspaper. 

Yet, even now, we are not so often 
reminded of this truth, and up to a 
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few months ago it was considered 
rather bad taste to mention it. 

For our part, we deplore and con- 
demn the suppression of La Prensa, 
which seemed quite uncalled for and 


indicates weakness, rather than 
strength, in the Argentinian regime. 

We deplored the suppression of a 
free press, responsibly run, in Ger- 
many and Italy, as we deplore it in 
Spain today. 

Still we do not think that these 
often stupid and unnecessary actions 
on the part of Right dictators are 
comparable with the suppression of 
all liberty, not to mention human be- 
ings, in Communist countries. 

Nor do we think that every paper, 
just because it exists, has an inalien- 
able right to exist. — CATHOLIC 
HeraLp, London, England, March 
30, 1951. 


The Threat of War 


WE ARE very comfortable here 
in the United States. Most 
Americans enjoy possessions and 
conveniences which would have been 
luxuries to kings of other days. We 
actually take our riches for granted; 
our water, our bathrooms, heat and 
light at the flick of a switch, seeming- 
ly inexhaustible supplies and varie- 
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ties of food and clothing, cars and 
high wages and paid vacations. 

It is good that people are too busy 
to be obsessed by fear or despair. 
Perhaps, though, we are too busy get- 
ting a living and pleasure out of liv- 
ing—too busy to open our minds to 
the evils of an age, perhaps the worst 
in history—evils which press upon 
us all with dreadful and threatening 
closeness. Perhaps we are too busy 
and too rich to sense any of that “su- 
preme grief” which afflicts the Pope. 

Russia and its enslaved satellites 
are at war against the rest of the 
world. Everywhere in that “rest of 
the world” there are agents of the 
enemy—agents undermining security 
and freedom. There is the fact—the 
plain and certain fact of a global war 
waged by the “Reds.” 

Pius XII tells us the meaning of 
war: “ruin, death and every kind of 
misery.” The peoples of Europe and 
Asia and the Islands of the Pacific 
have most grievously learned that 
meaning. Do we here in the United 
States think that the uttermost scourg- 
ing of that meaning will never fall 
upon us? Do we think that we shall 
forever ride smoothly and comfort- 
ably on the highest standard of living 
in the world? 

In most solemn seriousness we ask: 
Do we Americans blindly believe that 
we shall forever “get away with all 
our stuff’’—reaping our profits, but 
not the consequences of how we 
spend our profits, our substance and 


ourselves in stupidity and sin: in the 
driveling childishness of our amuse- 
ments; in the delinquency of our 
young; in the insincerity and double- 
dealing and ignorance of our “states- 
men”; in the coddling of false proph- 
ets and of traitors; in the destruction 
of the family by divorce and birth- 
control and even by the much-vaunt- 
ed housing projects with apartments 
accommodated to a husband and wife 
and possibly one child—or two at 
the very most; in our “abortion 
mills”; in the banishment of religion 
from the school; in drunkenness, 
thievery, murder and the slaughtering 
in the traffic on the roads? 

We Americans had better remem- 
ber the people of Jerusalem, over 
whom and whose city Christ wept, be- 
cause they did not know “the time of 
their visitation.” We must take into 
the depths of our souls the Holy 
Father’s words calling for prayer and 
penance that Almighty God may 
spare us the total unleashing of the 
war Russia is now waging with her 
diabolical strategem of “little wars,” 
as in Korea. Total war for us this 
third time will mean the bombing of 
our cities, the annihilation of millions 
of Americans, the wandering of other 
millions, homeless, ragged, starving, 
through the ruins of what used to be 
“America the Beautiful.” 

We all want peace—all of us—like 
all the peoples of the world, like the 
oppressed, voiceless people of Russia. 
Some actually do pray to God for 
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peace. Our Trappists, our cloistered 
nuns—Dominicans, Carmelites, Poor 
Clares, Sisters of the Precious Blood, 
and others—are trying to earn peace 
for the world by their penances. 
Everybody talks about peace. Among 
the “talkers” are those to whom we 
cannot listen, because, as Pius XII 
warns us, on their lips is falseness 
and in their hearts are greed and 
hate. 

Some of the false peace-talk is not 
coldbloodedly criminal, but it is false 
and fatuous nevertheless. It gives us 
only pain to aim such a charge at a 
great Catholic like Etienne Gilson, 
the French philosopher. Gilson has 
been preaching “neutrality.” ‘“Neu- 
trality,” in this war against God and 
man, M. Gilson? Then there is the 
Prime Minister of India. He favors 
resistance to aggression from North 
Koreans, and, as a peace move, the 
seating of the invading Red Chinese 
in the UN Security Council. Reward 
the Red Chinese for what is criminal 
in the Red Koreans, Mr. Prime Minis- 
ter? Stalin talks peace, and makes 
war. Stalin is a liar and an unspeak- 
able malefactor—the murderous en- 
emy of all mankind. 

In all our longing for peace and 
in all the talk of peace, here are some 
facts to keep our thoughts clear and 
our hearts strong: 

First—it is an abominable calumny 
that the Catholic Church is plotting 
for war against Russia. The Pope is 
working for peace, because that is the 
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work of Christ, and Christ and His 


Church are one. 

Second—as Secretary of Labor 
Tobin has been saying, there is an 
“off chance” that the intervention by 
the United Nations in defense of the 
Republic of Korea, and the program 
of preparedness in the free nations 
may deter Stalin at least for a time 
from total war—a time for us to make 
as ready as is humanly possible 
against the worst that the Kremlin 
and Hell can do. 

Third—Our God is the God of 
Mercy. We shall know that in surest 
fact, if we pray—all of us—with the 
Holy Father in his “supreme grief.” 
—Tue CATHOLIC Mirror, Spring- 
field, Mass., Sept., 1950. 


Wall of Separation 


N VIEW of the fact that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 

has reversed the position which it 
had previously taken in “some 32 
cases” from 1937 to 1947, it may well 
be that it may in some future case 
reverse the position it took on the 
First Amendment in the Everson and 
McCollum cases. 

The opinion is expressed by 
Thomas H. Mahony, Boston attorney 
and president of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, in an 
article in the Catholic School Journal 
entitled, “The State and Religion for 
the Past Fifty Years.” 

Mr. Mahoney points out that the 
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first half of the twentieth century has 
resulted in a legal situation so far as 
the relations of the United States and 
of the forty-eight individual States to 
religion is concerned which may, if 
not corrected, produce either an ag- 
nostic or atheistic population or one 
which will enjoy but a very small per- 
centage of the religious freedom and 
advantages now enjoyed. 

He notes that the Supreme Court 
has carried the provisions of the First 
Amendment into the field of State 
legislation and that of any subordi- 
nate political unit of a State. 

But, says Mr. Mahoney, the First 
Amendment “was intended and adopt- 
ed as an express check upon the au- 
thority of Congress and did not limit 
the power of the individual States 
with reference to the subject matter.” 

Mr. Mahony points out that in 
the Everson case of 1947 and the 
McCollum case of 1948 the Supreme 
Court expressed the opinion that the 
Fourteenth Amendment incorporated 
the “establishment of religion” clause 
of the First Amendment in its prohi- 
bition against legislation by States. 

“This doctrine,” says Mr. Mahony, 
“is rather startling. Clearly the First 
Amendment prohibited Congress 
from legislating nationally with ref- 
erence to ‘an establishment of reli- 
gion.’ It reserved to the States com- 
plete freedom, upon a State-wide 
basis, to legislate for the States in 
that respect. . . . There is little if any 


logic in unnecessarily determining 
that the Fourteenth Amendment de- 
prives the individual States of the 
very authority which the First 
Amendment was intended to reserve 
to them and with which, on several 
occasions from 1868 to the present, 
Congress had refused to interfere. 

“However, even with the Supreme 
Court decisions upon the effect of 
the Fourteenth Amendment in this 
respect, the fundamental question in 
any given case is whether a given 
national, State or municipal law, or- 
dinance or act contravenes the First 
Amendment’s ‘establishment of re- 
ligion’ clause. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely important that the meaning 
of this clause should be accurately 
adjudicated—as it was intended by 
the people speaking through the Con- 
gress which adopted it and the State 
conventions or legislatures which rati- 
fied the Constitution and the Amend- 
ment.” 

The Boston attorney brings out 
that neither the Constitution nor the 
First Amendment defines the words 
“establishment” and “religion,” and 
adds that it “is this failure which has 
given rise to the litigation and de- 
bate as to their meaning and to the 
interpretation and misinterpretation 
of the principle of ‘separation of 
Church and State’ allegedly brought 
into existence by the First Amend- 
ment.”—THE CHurcH Wor ~p, Port- 
land, Maine, April 13, 1951. 
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The Modern State 
Pope Pius XII 


Address given by His Holiness on August 5, 1950 before the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Administrative Sciences 


MOST cordial welcome to you, Gentlemen. Rest assured of our keen 

interest in your work. This interest is commensurate with that con- 
cern which the Church shows for the State in general. In the eyes of the 
Church no other social institution, after the family, is so vitally and essen- 
tially necessary as the State. It has its roots in the order of creation and 
is, itself, one of the constituent elements of the natural law. 

This is the reason why cooperation in the formation of the State and in 
the organization of its functions assumes such primary importance. This 
cooperation certainly involves a special and far-reaching coordination of 
effort for the welfare of humanity. Better still, it contributes effectively. if 
it is accomplished suitably and with a good intention, to promote the glory 
of God, the Creator and Director of this humanity. We congratulate you, 
therefore, on the splendid results of your profession. Is not this profession 
an incessant appeal to conscience for the adaptation of the life of the State 
to the constantly changing conditions of the time, in such a manner that it 
may fulfill the intentions and the plans of the All-Wise Creator? 

How apparent, therefore, the necessity of your role! In every era it has 
been necessary to deplore, here and there, excesses in the power of the 
State. In this era, however, the instances of abnormal growth succeed one 
another almost without interruption; with what consequences, one can see 
only too well. 

Naturally, we have in mind here real excesses. For, in the tangled con- 
fusion of existing conditions, especially social conditions, no one doubts the 
necessity for the State to widen its field of activity and also to increase its 
power. 

This expansion could be without danger, if clear knowledge and exact 
appreciation of the real importance of the role and of the purpose of the 
State had progressed in the same ratio. [Had this pari-passu development 
taken place,] the State would have found therein a regulating, controlling 





1 Translated from the French text as it appeared in the Osservatore Romano 
on August 6, 1950, by Mr. Lucien Vallee and Rev. Robert J. McEwen, S.J., of the 
Economics Department, Boston College. 
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principle which would have prevented it from extending its power—in virtue 
of considerations quite different from economic and social needs—to realms 
which it would have been better to leave to the free initiative of citizens. 
This applies with special force to the cultural areas. 

However, what has actually happened? Too frequently, this knowledge 
and this understanding [of the role and purpose of the State] have been 
present in an inverse ratio to the growth of the powers of the State. This 
is true not only among those who see in the State merely the source of their 
profits or those who suffer in its name, but also among those whose calling 
it is to give to the State its constitution and its form. 


Sounp CONCEPT OF THE STATE 


4 Men in this last category, however, should really live and breathe with 
a sound concept of the State as their constant inspiration. This is their 
primary duty and, so to speak, the justification for their existence. What, 
therefore, is the true concept of the State if not that of a moral organism 
based on the moral order of the world? The State is not an omnipotence 
crushing all legitimate autonomy. Instead, its function, its magnificent func- 
tion, consists in favoring, helping and promoting an intimate coalition, an 
active cooperation aimed at a higher unity of members who, while respect- 
ing their subordination to the purpose of the State, contribute in the most 
effective manner to the welfare of the whole community, precisely in so far 
as they preserve and develop their individual and natural character. Neither 
the individual nor the family should be absorbed by the State. Each one 
retains and should protect his liberty of movement to the extent that he does 
not tend to prejudice the common good. 

Furthermore, individuals—each and every one—and families have cer- 
tain rights and liberties which the State must always protect; which it must 
never violate or sacrifice to a pretended common good. We have in mind, 
to cite a few examples, the right to honor and to a good reputation, the 
right and the freedom to worship the true God, the inherently primary right 
of parents over their children and their children’s education. The fact that 
some recent constitutions have adopted this conception is a happy omen 
which We joyfully acclaim as the dawn of a renewal of respect for the true 
rights of man, such as they have been willed and established by God. 

The present era witnesses a luxuriant blossoming of “plans” and “uni- 
‘ fications.” We recognize willingly that, within legitimate limits, these can 
be desirable and even required by circumstances, and, once more, what We 
condemn is but the excessive seizure of power by the State. 

However, who does not realize the damage which would result, under 
such circumstances, should the last word in affairs of State be reserved to 
mere organizational technicians? No, the last word belongs to those who 
see in the State a living being, a normal emanation from human nature. It 
\ belongs to those who govern, in the name of the State, not man immediately, 

but the affairs of the country in such a way that individuals never find them- 
selves, either in their private or social lives, submerged under the weight of 
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State administration. The last word belongs to those for whom the natural 
law is more than a purely negative norm, more than a frontier closed to the 
infiltration of positive legislation, and more than a simple technical adjust- 
ment to contingencies. It belongs rather to those who respect the natural 
law as the soul of this positive legislation—a soul which gives it its form, 
its meaning, its life. May the last word, the decisive word, in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs be the prerogative of such men. 

Over and above tireless energy, what these men need is experience, 
fidelity in upholding the correct conception of the State and in promoting 
its true end, initiative and perseverance, objectivity and a courageous sense 
of their responsibility. 

In your convention you have discussed mainly practical problems of 
administration. We, on our part, have wished to add thereto a considera- 
tion of matters of principle. You will endeavor, We are certain, to fuse these 





principles into the life and the functioning of public administration. 

It is with a generous heart that We entrust you and your professional 
responsibilities to the protection of Divine Providence and to the grace of 
the Almighty, asking Him to bestow on you, your families and those who 
are dear to you His divine and paternal benediction. 


% 


Manifesto of the Young Christian Workers 


Text of a message to world youth approved by 450 delegates to an international 
meeting of YCW, Brussels, Belgium, September, 1950. 


FERE again we proclaim that each 

& worker of every country, of every 
race, of every religion and color, with- 
out any single exception: 

has an eminent and inviolable dig- 
nity, as a human being, as a worker, 
as a son or daughter of God—a dignity 
which must be respected, safeguarded 
and guaranteed by individuals, by pub- 
lic opinion and by different institutions; 

has a personal mission, a mission in 
his family, and a mission in his com- 
munity which must be fulfilled. This 
mission has a sacred and intangible 
character for which he must be pre- 
pared, formed, helped and supported by 
individuals, by public opinion and by 
institutions; 

has a personal and collective respon- 
sibility, especially towards his com- 


panions at work, the whole working 
class. for whom he desires a complete 
and definite de-proletarianization. This 
formation which we desire for each 
young worker must be assured from 
school days until marriage, at the age 
when his personality is developing, with 
a view to all the real problems of life 
(work, friends, courtship), which de- 
cide the temporal mission and eternal 
destiny of each one. 

We proclaim in particular that each 
young worker of every country, of every 
race, of every religion and color, with- 
out single exception: 

has a right to a basic education, so 
as to free him from the condition of 
ignorance and inferiority, and to en- 
able him to share in the wonderful 
riches of culture and social contacts; 
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has a right to a professional training, 
to vocational guidance, and to an ap- 
prenticeship which will take into ac- 
count the development of work and will 
prepare him adequately during grow- 
ing years for his future as a worker, 
installing in him the consciousness, the 
pride and qualifications of his pro- 
fession. 

has a right to an integral formation 
which respects and develops both the 
temporal and the spiritual side of his 
personality. We call for the complete 
elimination of illiteracy as well as pro- 
fessional indifference and incompetence. 

Here again we proclaim in particular 
that each young worker of every race, 
of every religion and color: 

has a right to a dwelling which re- 
spects his dignity as a human being 
and safeguards the essential demands 
of hygiene and health, as well as the 
spirit and life of the family and mo- 
rality—all indispensable to his com- 
plete character. We demand the aboli- 
tion of vagabond life, of slums, shanty 
towns and hovels, in all their different 
forms which are based on racial dis- 
crimination, etc. 

has a right to work which, instead of 
making him a slave to machines and to 
capital, will free him from the prole- 
tarian complex; 

has a right to conditions of just, 
humane and educational work, which 
take into account his age, his sex, his 
health, his future; 

has a right to a “formation” and to 
a social and professional organization 
which prepares him for an active par- 
ticipation in the administration of en- 
terprises and professions. We call for 
severe regulation of mechanized work 
—the production line, time studies, etc., 
—and of every method of work which 
destroys the sense of personal responsi- 
bility; 
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has a right to a just wage, paid va- 
cations and a medical examination and 
care which protects the workers’ health 
and guards his liberty. 

has a right to a family life, now and 
in the future, which will assure the 
complete development of his personality 
and the fulfillment of his life vocation. 


OBSTACLES TO FAMILY LIFE 


We call for a vigorous struggle 
against all obstacles opposed to family 
life of the young workers—promiscuity 
at work and during leisure time, a por- 
nographic press, etc. 

We also call for the widespread 
preparation for family life, guaranteed 
by the encouragement of savings, and 
by the construction of houses for 
workers, and by an economic security 
without which the new homes cannot 
fill their role in the social and civic life. 

We also insist that every young 
worker has a right to complete his per- 
sonal education and to collective eman- 
cipation in free youth organizations 
aiming at cultural, professional and 
religious purposes: 

—where he will acquire among and 
with other young workers a concep- 
tion, a dynamism and a style of life; 

—where he will learn his responsi- 
bilities to himself, to his fellow work- 
ers, to the whole working class and 
to all society. 

We demand very especially for each 
young working girl an education spe- 
cifically adapted to the conditions of 
work, family life, recreation and social 
legislation, which gives her the par- 
ticular respect to which she has a right 
because of her personal mission as wife, 
as fiancée, as a future mother, educa- 
tor of a new generation of workers. 

That is why we, the delegates of the 
International Young Christian Work- 
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ers, make an urgent appeal to national 
and international organizations, public 
and private, to the United Nations and 
the United Nations Educational Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organizations, to the 
International Labor Organization, to the 
national and international young work- 
ers’ organizations, to public opinion— 
in order that they may study the prob- 
lem of the working youth of the world 
and may support and favor the effort 
set up by the young workers among 
them. 

In a world which is unified more and 
more every day we want to carry on 
a vigorous common action to free the 
working youth of all moral and ma- 
terial servitudes weighing them down 
and hindering them from realizing their 
present and future responsibilities. 
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Young workers of the world, let us 
unite in spite of the class struggle, the 
discrimination against races and all 
party propaganda. 

In order to triumph in our ideal of 
justice, peace and Christian brother. 
hood, each one of us today, in the 
name of all the members of the Young 
Christian Workers of his country, 
swears to consecrate his daily life to 
the complete de-proletarianization and 
the achievement of the salvation of the 
working class. 

Through us the world of tomorrow 
will be a real place of peace, love and 
joy for all working youth. 

Young Christian Workers, young 
workers of the world, we shall be the 
new youth: “a youth engaged in the 
rebuilding of the world.” 
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